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Editors’ Comments: 


This double issue contains six articles which present 
varied and challenging perspectives on the field of educa- 
tion. The interdisciplinary treatment of issues and prob- 
lems is the primary goal of the Journal and the selected ar- 
ticles represent specific categories that will be highlighted 
throughout this volume. 


The issue of tracking is re-vitalized in “Tracking: A Pre- 
mature Demise?” In this issue analysis, Wayne M. Carroll 
contends that there is a place for tracking that can be sup- 
ported on sound pedagogical principles. 


In “Charles DeGarmo: Herbartian Theoretician, School 
Politician,” Barry H. Westfall describes Charles DeGarmo 
as one who was deeply concerned about the educational 
problems and conflicts of his day. Dr. Westfall argues in 
his historical interpretation that DeGarmo essentially at- 
tacked probiems on two separate levels. It is plausible that 
DeGarmo’s broad focus may well have been not only his 
undoing but the undoing of the American Herbartian move- 
ment. 


In his “International Education: A Review of Goals and 
Purposes,” Jerman Disasa underscores that international 
education has shifted in recent years from a philosophical 
approach to practical issues that confront the international 
community and from humanitarian gestures to the question 
of mutuality and shared beliefs. 





Editors’ Comments 


In “As A Matter of Fact,” Leslie Thompson challenges 
current quantitative research and suggests that we can and 
must rise above facts. He contends that facts may con- 
tribute to a better standard of living and increase our 
creature comforts, but facts alone will not save us from 
ourselves, provide spiritual solace, assure us certainty in a 
meaningless world, or quiet the longing and isolation that 
so frequently overwhelm our spirit. 


In a philosophical vein, Gert Hellerich presents a new, 
comprehensive analysis of modern man’s orientation in the 
social world—the necrophile man. Hellerich describes the 
necrophile man’s symptoms by stressing that it is no longer 
the sexual-perverse man of former times. Rather, this mod- 
ern type of man is fascinated by the dead and despises 
life-asserting processes. He admires technical achievements 
(the symbols of the dead) such as highly sophisticated ma- 
chines, structures of concrete, aluminum and glass, and air- 
craft flying at supersonic speed. He is attracted by dead 
things like laws, property, institutions, and traditions. 


In “Attitudes toward Women in Eighteenth Century Lit- 
erature,” John W. Crawford examines both the cry of the 
activist through journals and the subtle cry of the novelist. 
This literature analysis shows that, in 18th century litera- 
ture, themes emphasizing the growing power of women over 
men was evident. 


The articles from this issue underscore the wide diversity 
of thoughtful discussion that is the mission of The Journal 
of Thought. Not only do the editors seek diverse points of 
view about diverse topics, but also different methodologies. 





Journal of Thought 


Note that we have not included a book review for this 
issue. The inclusion of future book reviews will be deter- 
mined on an issue by issue basis. 





ARTICLES 


TRACKING: A PREMATURE DEMISE? 


Wayne M. Carroll 
Lincoln-Way Community High School 
New Lenoz, Illinois 60451 


Schools have historically served as agents for the sort- 
ing and classification of students. Until fairly recently the 
majority of students progressed no farther than elementary 


school. A minority of students advanced into prep schools 
and some of these students eventually took college degrees. 
It was thought to be a satisfactory and appropriate system 
as it provided individuals in sufficient numbers and appro- 
priately skilled for the needs of an industrial society. At 
least in open societies, a meritocracy would prevail in which 
those with the most ability would be selected for positions 
of responsibility and leadership. After the First World War 
a significant number of thoughtful educators began to chal- 
lenge educational policy models geared towards preparing 
individuals through an eliminatien process of sorting and 
classification to take their places in an expanding industrial 
society. 

Instead, they proposed policy models that would em- 
phasize the development of individual student interests, 
talents and abilities. Some of these educators noted social 
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inequities and suggested that schools could and should take 
major responsibility for transforming society into some- 
thing more equitable for the less fortunate and disadvan- 
taged, a restructuring of society along what they perceived 
to be more democratic practices. Some schools accepted 
this individual and community development as their pri- 
mary mission while others retained sorting and classifica- 
tion policy goals. But no matter what their mission, and 
with few exceptions, the schools continued to utilize track- 
ing as an instructional device. As more research data have 
become available during the last two decades, again mem- 
bers of the profession are raising pertinent questions about 
the educational value of tracking. 

Accepting guilt by association, some critics have con- 
demned the sorting and classification function along with 
tracking, while ignoring the possibility that schools com- 
mitted to individual development also track. We should 
separate our discussions of tracking and educational policy 
goals and be prepared to accept that sorting and classifi- 
cation may be a justifiable and legitimate function of the 
schools. Tracking should be considered as an educational 
device apart from the policy goals it is intended to help 
achieve. This would allow us to concentrate on the peda- 
gogical or methodological pros and cons of tracking apart 
from more emotional arguments concerning the desirability 
of various social policy goals for the schools. It is premature 
to conclude that all tracking is either good or bad. Ped- 
agogy is not so refined that any widespread instructional 
organizing tactic including tracking can be absolutely and 
totally accepted or rejected. 

Ability grouping is the practice of placing students into 
various homogeneous instructional groups on the basis of 
some criteria or set of criteria, e.g. aptitude. Aptitude 
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might be inferred, correctly or not, on the basis of such 
characteristics as past achievement, readiness, intelligence, 
length of time needed for learning, or skills of socialization. 
“Tracking” in this article is ability grouping on a longi- 
tudinal scale, the practice of placing a student in a series 
of classes or activities geared to a specific group’s “apti- 
tude.” Tracking traditionally implies a lack of freedom by 
the student to enter or leave the track by choice. “Stream- 
ing” is sometimes incorrectly used for tracking. Tracking 
consists of homogeneous groupings whereas streaming con- 
sists of heterogenous groupings. Streaming is the practice 
of scheduling a series of classes or instructional activities 
to help address student interests or prepare students for 
various career options. Students are free to enter and leave 
the stream and, in theory, individual interest counts more 
than aptitude as the rationale for presence in the stream. 


Tracking is a widespread and established practice in 
many American schools. It has been justified on the basis 
of both policy and pedagogical considerations. It is utilized 
in schools which see their legitimate role chiefly as provid- 
ing a sorting and classification mechanism for society and 
in schools which see their primary role as developing the 
unique talents and potentials of the individual. It is de- 
fended on pedagogical grounds by teachers who insist that 
homogeneous classes are appropriate for students at cer- 
tain developmental stages, or with students who otherwise 
exhibit special instructional needs. These classes, teachers 
argue, are easier to teach and, in addition, heterogeneous 
groupings tend to frustrate less able students while con- 
straining more able students. But it is not at all clear that 
the arguments made for the value of tracking (at least as 
it tends to be practiced today) can be supported by re- 
search data. To complicate the situation even more, some 
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social critics see covert or hidden functions associated with 
tracking—the maintenance of socio-economic groups and 
indoctrination of students with the values of the dominant 
power group.! Here lies the possibility that the criticism 
is directed not just at the practice of tracking, but also 
at the policy model of sorting and classification. If track- 
ing were shown to be an effective instructional device, then 
the criticism would probably center directly on the sort- 
ing and classification question. Before tracking could be 
accepted as effective, educators would have to know what 
instructional goals had been set for the various groups and 
those goals would have to be acceptable to all or most all 
involved. Here enters the question as to how society and 
education should deal with individual differences. 

The sorting and classification of students or selective 
function of schooling has deep historical roots and may be 
the actual, if unstated, policy model in the majority of 
American schools today. In a relatively enlightened piece 
for the time, Jonathan Swift wrote in 1726 about the ideal 
schooling system in Gulliver’s Travels. 


Schools are of several kinds, suited to different 
qualities and to both sexes. They have certain 
professors well skilled in preparing children for 
such a condition of life as befits the rank of their 
parents.” 


Thomas Jefferson envisioned the public schools as of- 
fering two tracks, one for the “laboring” and one for the 
“learned.” John Locke advocated separate schools and cur- 
ricula for different students.* Here sorting and classification 
was openly advocated. This function was easily accepted 
by adherents to Social Darwinism, popular during the late 
nineteenth century and the beginning of this century. It 
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held that there was a natural division among people by bi- 
ological evolution. It was imprudent to provide advanced 
levels of education for people who were neither capable of 
utilizing it nor appreciating it. 

The United States saw an influx of southern European 
immigrants during roughly the same period, immigrants 
whose customs were different and who were socially and 
economically handicapped by their limited ability to speak 
English. Settling in crowded, dirty and unsafe ethnic ghet- 
tos, they were condescendingly viewed by many estab- 
lished Americans as a threat. Society was to be protected 
from this foreign influence and the schools would assist by 
placing the immigrant children into separate homogeneous 
groups where they could be “Americanized” at a pace and 
to an intellectual depth commensurate with their perceived 
limited abilities. These children would become the factory 
workers of the nation while their “betters” continued to re- 
ceived a more academic preparation. This institutionally 
enforced segregation would ensure that the more evolved 
class would continue vital and undiluted.4 More and more 
people came to realize the racist implications of Social Dar- 
winism and rejected it as a social philosophy. As the in- 
fluence of Social Darwinism faded, it was replaced by an 
emphasis upon “scientific management” and the use of ob- 
jective tests.° This was seen as an enlightened policy geared 
to maintaining a strong society while recognizing individual 
strengths and weaknesses. 


The emergence of the testing and measurement move- 
ment made it possible, it appeared, to categorize and label 
individuals scientifically. “The testing of intelligence and 
standardized achievement tests became a central feature of 
public education. It was thought that students classified 
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according to the results of such tests would receive equal op- 
portunity through differentiated educational programs.”® 

This view is widely held today by many in education. 
Accordingly, the function of the schools is to sort and clas- 
sify students, to engage in a selection process for society. 
This serves to provide society with workers, managers, and 
corporate presidents. Students are prepared for entrance 
into a highly competitive technological society through pro- 
vision of instruction reflecting their general aptitudes and 
abilities. 

There have been thinkers since ancient times who be- 
lieved in the great potential for individual development. 
Aristotle for example wrote that, “the same education and 
the same habits will be found to make a goodman fit to be 
a statesman or king.”” Many educators today believe that 
the time for trying to manage society has passed. As Amer- 
ica moves into the post-industrial era, individuals can be 
expected to change their occupations several times during 
their working lives and to assume social roles which may be 
quite in contrast with their occupational roles. America has 
the economic base which permits individuals to devote less 
time to earning a living and more to pursuing their innate 
talents, interest, and abilities. It is inefficient, impractical, 
and wasteful to deny all individuals full access to the total 
resources of education. Benjamin Bloom has described the 
individual development function of education. 


Quite in contrast to the notion of using schools 
for selection purposes is the view that education 
has as its primary function the development of 
the individual. Under this view, the central task 
of the school is to develop those characteristics 
in students which will enable them to live effec- 
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tively in a complex society. The underlying as- 
sumption is that talent can be developed by ed- 
ucational means, and that the major resources of 
the schools should be devoted to increasing the 
effectiveness of the individual rather than to pre- 
dicting and selecting talent.® 


It is the rare educator who does not accept, at least as 
an ideal, the concept of meritocracy. Meritocracy seems 
to be at the heart of American educational philosophy, no 
matter whether the school is seen as a device for sorting 
and classification or as a medium through which individual 
talents are to be developed. Meritocracy has deep histor- 
ical roots. In Deuteronomy we find the lines, “Take you 
wise men...and known among your tribes and I will make 
them rulers over you. And in Exodus, “Moses chose able 
men out of all Israel and made them heads over the peo- 
ple.” In support of a meritocracy, Plato asked in his Dia- 
logues, “And will not the bravest and wisest soul be least 
confused or deranged by any external influence?®” Hegel 
argues for meritocracy citing the benefits achieved by the 
ancient Chinese civilizations.’° Jefferson argued for a pub- 
lic educational system in which the brightest and most ca- 
pable would advance to the university and Horace Mann 
turned meritocracy into an American Creed. As an ideal, 
America seems committed to meritocracy, often discussed 
in terms of equal access or equity. Since meritocracy is 
assumed in both the sorting and classification and the in- 
dividual development models, the question is only to what 
extent does tracking as it is currently practiced promote or 
deny meritocracy? 


With regard to meritocracy, it seems relevant to ask 
about our procedures for handling individual differences. 
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We can all agree that individuals differ, but we disagree 
on how this fact should impact upon education. To what 
extent is it possible to provide educational programs that 
address individual differences? Is there an underlying con- 
flict between serving the ends desired by society and those 
desired by the individual? Can a happy middle ground be 
found? Tracking should be considered in light of our policy 
goals, our commitment to a meritocracy, and our views on 
procedures for dealing with individual differences. 


The controversy over tracking has been renewed in re- 
cent time by John I. Goodlad in his book A Place Called 
School and in more depth by Jeannie Oakes in her book, 
Keeping Track: How Schools Structure Inequality.'' While 
the controversy is not new, what is different now is that a 
large volume of research data concerning tracking has be- 
come available. Based on the results of studies involving 
several hundred schools, Goodlad and Oakes draw conclu- 
sions about the instructional effectiveness of tracking and 
about effects on student self image and motivation. As a 
result of their study, they condemn tracking. One of the 
weaknesses of their approach is they do not appear to ac- 
cept the legitmacy of educational policy goals aimed at the 
sorting and classification of students. If they did, then their 
criticism could be directed more at the practices utilized in 
tracking rather than the concept itself. 


There is no question that tracking does sort and clas- 
sify students. This sorting process, however, may not be 
as effective as we would like because it can be argued 
that human development is a dynamic process and stu- 
dents change rapidly, especially in their formative years, 
that methods for sorting are not perfect, and that the dif- 
ference within groups may be larger than the differences 
between groups. So regardless of individual conditions of 
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birth or socio-economic status, does tracking yield the best 
and the brightest? The data would not seem to support an 
affirmative conclusion. 

In a more recent article Oakes has written that tracking 
“contributes to mediocre schooling for most secondary stu- 
dents and erects obstacles to future opportunities of those 
least advantaged in the American social order—poor and 
minority children.” !? 

The merit of a sorting and classifying policy for educa- 
tion is not at issue here, but rather how well we are sort- 
ing and classifying toward achieving meritocracy. David 
K. Cohen has written that “America is not a meritocracy 
if by that we mean a society in which income, status, or 
power are heavily determined by IQ. . . being stupid is not 
responsible for being poor in America.” !* 

The critics of tracking argue that tracking denies many 
students “high status knowledge” which provides access to 
the university. In defense of tracking, it is argued that “an 
appropriate program of tracking has the same expectations 
for all students and uses low-level tracking only to provide 
remediation and to upgrade selected students.”'* Such a 
defense is difficult to accept. Students in tracked classes 
may be exposed to “high status knowledge,” but probably 
to a much different extent than are students in higher abil- 
ity groups. Given that there is a limited amount of school 
time during which to acquire knowledge and skills, how is 
a student in a lower track to acquire the same knowledge 
and skills as a student in a higher track unless the same 
materials are studied during the same time periods? And 
why should we suppose that remediation is only possible 
in tracked classes? Remediation can be undertaken in any 
class. To make an argument that students in lower tracks 
are somehow receiving the same knowledge and skills as stu- 
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dents in higher tracks or that all students in lower tracks 
need the same knowledge and pedagogy is reminiscent of 
the argument that education can be separate but equal. 
Schemes which systematically deny some students the pos- 
sibility of experiencing the full range and growth poten- 
tial of a discipline because of watered-down content, less— 
challenging learning objectives, or less talented or knowl- 
edgeable teachers must be inequitable. Wouldn’t it be bet- 
ter to expose most all students to most all of what can be 
taught and have some students do well and some poorly 
than to decide beforehand that some students will not be 
exposed at all? 

It could be that social forces beyond our control, or our 
own lack of knowledge prevent us from accurately sorting 
and classifying students. If this is the case, then we should 
consider if the degree of error or outright harm produced 
by tracking is so great as to justify its elimination in most 
situations. 

If we accept the primary function of schools as foster- 
ing individual development, then tracking should be ex- 
pected to help students of less aptitude increase their learn- 
ing through compensatory education. On this count too, 
Jeannie Oakes disagrees. 


The separation of students into homogeneous 
groups does not appear to consistently enhance 
the academic achievement of students. In fact, for 
students identified as average and slow, tracking 


often appears to retard academic progress.!® 


No matter which goal of education we favor, based 
on Goodlad’s and Oakes’ conclusions, the effectiveness wf 
tracking must be questioned. It neither appears to help us 
consistently identify and promote those most capable for 
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positions of leadership, nor does it help individuals through 
compensatory education to fully develop their potentials. 
Whether we see schools as sorting agents or develop- 
ers of individuals, how are we to accommodate individual 
differences? Charles Nevi writes that “students are equal 
under law, but not in ability” In defense of tracking, he 
argues that, “Tracking is not an attempt to create differ- 
ences, but to accommodate them.”!® To what extent are 
we to accept individual differences as permanent or limit- 
ing? Should and can we develop a truly differentiated ed- 
ucational program, that is, and individualized educational 
program for each student? Or should we establish a priori 
expectations for different abilities and then, for practical 
considerations, place individuals into homogeneous groups 
according to whatever criteria we use to define them? In 
terms of staff and finances, could this be the best possi- 
ble alternative? No matter what we decide, what are the 
social and political consequences? Would our educational 
program serve to maintain the society together with its 
real or perceived inequities by reinforcing differences and 
thereby justifying them, or would it act to facilitate a so- 
cial reconstruction in which education intervenes to help 
individuals overcome or compensate for their differences? 


Based on the available data concerning the practice, 
tracking does not seem to deal successfully with the prob- 
lem of individual differences. Charles Nevi argues that 
tracking does not have the negative effects discussed by 
Goodlad and Oakes and cites a meta study by Chen-Lin 
Kulik and James A. Kulik that “the effect is near zero on 
the achievement of average and below average students.!” 
Nevi notes that while achievement may not be higher, the 
same data suggest that students are more comfortable in 
tracked classes and have a better attitude about school. If 
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our intention is to maintain the differences between stu- 
dents, at least in regards to their academic achievement, 
then the data would suggest tracking is succeeding. If, on 
the other hand, we are attempting to affect these differ- 
ences through intervention, e.g. instruction, then we are 
failing. 

It would seem reasonable that the knowledge and skills 
teachers bring to the classroom should have more of an 
impact. We succeed to the extent that we can compensate 
for real difference or aptitude among students. After all, 
what is the value of instruction if we cannot transform a 
normal distribution into one skewed somewhat to the right? 
What are these skills and tactics we possess as educators if 
their utilization does not produce change? Are we to be the 
only profession that accepts a priori failure to accomplish 
that which our profession claims to be able to achieve—a 
relatively permanent change in behavior? 

If formal educational practice is meant to overcome indi- 
vidual differences, and if the data support the notion that 
tracking does not accomplish this, then shouldn’t tracking 
be seen as the failure of the system? Not necessarily. For 
one thing, the school does not exist in a vacuum. It could 
be that despite our ideological rhetoric, our society in prac- 
tice is not committed to over-coming individual differences. 
This view may be occasioned by a realization that there are 
real limitations to what can be accomplished by the schools. 
Nevi writes that. “In reading Goodlad, and particularly 
Oakes, one can get the impression that all students come 
to school with exactly the same kinds of abilities, aptitudes 
and interest.” '® 

Many teachers have found that testing in heterogeneous 
classes often results in bimodal distributions of scores. 
They believe these distributions reflect differences in stu- 
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dent motivation, not so much ability. Tracking may just 
reflect the reality that, for whatever reasons, students do 
not come to school equally motivated to participate in the 
regimen, are not equally interested in the various subject 
matters, nor set equal store in achieving success in school 
by any of the conventional measures. It may be unreason- 
able to expect schools to offer a program of study geared 
to each student’s interests and abilities. Certainly there 
are taxpayers who believe that schools have rather specific 
tasks to accomplish and that making all subjects interest- 
ing and fun for all students, while laudable, ranks low on 
the scale of priorities. Proponents of tracking are correct is 
pointing out that there are real differences in student mo- 
tivation occasioned by the socio-economic and educational 
status of their parents, the community in which the stu- 
dents reside, and so forth. A student who begins school 
with lower motivation or a poorer self image, hungry or 
fearful for personal safety, can’t be expected to perform as 
well as other students from more fortunate circumstances. 
Schools can help, but it is not at all clear that they can 
single-handedly overcome these extenuating circumstances. 

Herbert J. Walberg has proposed a unique theory for 
determining educational productivity, i.e. learning, by ac- 
counting for such factors as age or developmental abil- 
ity, the social environment for learning, and the home 
environment.’? In the final equation he offers, we see that 
manipulating only one variable while the others remain con- 
stant does not automatically bring about an increase in 
production. There may be factors affecting learning much 
more important than whether or not a student is tracked 
and to these factors we should give more attention. 

I have made the argument that tracking can be justified 
if it helps achieve the policy goals we desire. In that case, 
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what is at issue are the methods for sorting and classifying 
students and the quality of instruction that is provided. It 
would be foolish to argue that there is no place for tracking 
in the schools. There are significant numbers of students 
who, because of severe mental, physical or other disabil- 
ities, require a specialized course of instruction best pro- 
vided in homogeneous groups utilizing highly specialized 
instructional techniques. This would include, for example, 
the deaf or dumb as well as the true intellectual genius. But 
these students probably compose no more than five percent 
of the school population. In the case of special education, 
we have witnessed in recent decades efforts to mainstream 
these students as much as possible, that is, to remove them 
from their homogeneous groups. This is also a controver- 
sial concept and certainly not universally accepted, but it is 
ironic that those who might make the best case for tracking 
are advocating heterogeneous classes. Nevertheless, there 
is a place for tracking that can be supported on sound ped- 
agogical principles. 

A variety of alternatives to tracking have been proposed 
and are gaining some acceptance. Benjamin Bloom, for 
example, has argued that 95% of the students can learn 
all that we can teach utilizing mastery learning.”” Where 
it is practical, individualized instruction can be employed. 
And a growing body of literature on cooperative learning 
suggests that this is a procedure that can yield significant 
gain in student achievement.”* 

Well, then, what is to be done? If we accept the selective 
function of schooling, we should concentrate on improving 
the methods by which we sort and classify students before 
placing them into tracks. There appear ample research data 
to indicate that we are not doing a good job at sorting and 
classifying. To the extent that instruction in tracked classes 
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is ineffective in schools which sort and classify or in schools 
which strive to develop the individual, we should work to 
identify teaching methods which prove more effective and 
then provide appropriate training and encouragement for 
teachers. 

If we determine that tracking is not consistent with our 
policy goal because it does not deal very well with individ- 
ual differences or support a meritocracy, then we should 
work to eliminate tracking. No matter whether we advo- 
cate tracking or attack it, there is sufficient reason to be 
concerned about the overall quality of instructional practice 
in the public schools. It is best to consider tracking apart 
from the educational policy models we advocate. To al- 
ter or discontinue tracking does not mean that we will also 
discard our educational policy models, especially when we 
consider our value—laden attitudes towards meritocracy 
and the handling of individual differences. 
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Introduction 


Nothing is older than hostility to new ideas .. . 
Our imaginations become completely adjusted 
to one set of conditions so that we find it dif- 
ficult . . .to readjust them to a new order of 
things . . .Belated ideals are more to be expected 
in education than in government and religion, 
for... men .. .do not feel called upon to defend 
their educational faith as they do their faith in 
civil and church affairs. For this reason, it often 
comes to pass that those who should be the lead- 
ers, become the retarders of educational thought, 
leaving the direction of it to practical men of the 
world. . . ? 


The educational writings of Charles DeGarmo, throughout 
the 1890’s and into the first decade of the twentieth century, 
were characterized by the singular quality of educational in- 
novativeness. Charles DeGarmo was, along with the broth- 
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ers, Charles and Frank McMurry, among the major influ- 
ential voices in the American Herbartian Movement. The 
Herbartians occupied the limelight of education circles in 
America during the 1890’s and immediately prior to the 
emergence of John Dewey and his pragmatic-progressivism. 

Charles DeGarmo wrote for two separate purposes. The 
majority of his works deal with the various educational in- 
novations of the era. He wrote on this level as an advo- 
cate for a reform of the teaching practices in the American 
classroom. But he was also a prominent educational politi- 
cian and administrator of his day. And, in this role, a sig- 
nificant portion of his educational writings was addressed 
directly to the problem of normal schools and collegiate 
teacher education in particular, and to the improvement of 
higher education in general. The two purposes are related 
at many points, and threads of Herbartian theory can be 
seen throughout. But there is a noticeable difference in the 


thrust of his writings as delineated by these two areas. 


Herbartian Theoretician 
The School’s Social Role 


One of the Charles DeGarmo’s most common Herbartian 
themes, fully developed later by the group of young progres- 
sives surrounding John Dewey, is the idea that the public 
school should play a major role in bringing about both so- 
cial and economic change. The function of the school as an 
agent for citizenship is but one off-shoot from this broader 
purpose. Certainly a corollary to this idea can be found 
throughout DeGarmo’s writing—the idea that knowledge 
should be used for life’s purposes instead of for subject mat- 
ter purposes. In other words, the subject-matter should 
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primarily be geared to the needs of the child as a developing 
learner and not solely to its relevance to the teaching of any 
discipline. 

In an essay entitled “Social Aspects of Moral Educa- 
tion,” appearing in the third Herbartian Yearbook in 1897, 
DeGarmo sets out in detail what the public school’s social 
ideal should be. He defines two types of individuals which 
he claimed were currently being produced by the schools, 
the “non-social” and the “social” individual. He defines 
the non-social individual as “one who is always absorbed 
in his subjective self.”? He is the man “who can make a 
thought-analysis of the cosmos, but cannot manage... 
even the minor details of this own physical surroundings.”* 
DeGarmo defines the social individual as one who is “con- 
stantly alive to all his duties toward his fellows, and keenly 
sensible of the social advantages that come to every man 
through the development of the cooperative spirit.”* The 
non-social individual was the common product of European 
schools during the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries and 
was greatly perpetuated in the United States by our pioneer 
and frontier conditions. However, the growth of the urban 
industrial society, along with the disappearance of the fron- 
tier, has made this brand of highly independent non-social 
individual detrimental to further progress. This kind of 
individualism should give way to social individualism.® 

DeGarmo viewed the doctrine of formal discipline as the 
“natural consequence” of the non-social theories of individ- 
ualism. The function of education was to drill the mind, 
but when education was viewed in its social aspects, “we 
see that drilling is not the sole function of education. The 
standpoint changes and the individual finds his relation to 
the rest of the world, instead of trying to subordinate all 
things to himself.”© Here DeGarmo introduced the Herbar- 
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tian advocacy of moral education when he says that it was 
a favorite conception with Herbart that the chief function 
of instruction was to furnish a moral revelation of the world 
to the child, “but this morality . . .is necessarily of a so- 
cial character . . .for it reveals the . . .ideal relations be- 
tween man and man, community and community, nation 
and nation.”” 

Charles DeGarmo observes that as the school’s ideal for 
the teaching of good citizenship “embraces every duty of 
man to his fellows,” it is ethical in the highest sense. This 
explains for DeGarmo the Herbartian dictum, “Instruction 
that makes for character,” or instruction that is ethical 
“since it aims to make a man not only willing but able to 
be an ideal citizen.”® 

Ultimately, DeGarmo believed the end for the modern 
school was the instilling of a sense of social duty in every 
child. Each child was to be, above all else, a cooperatively- 
minded individual, aware of his role as a member of society 
and not primarily oriented toward a selfish survival. More- 
over, in order to survive in a world filled with a host of new 
problems caused by the scientific age, the schools must in- 
spire in the student a desire to work for the good of the 
group—the idea of one for all and all for one, of pulling 
together to solve the social evils of the day. And in so do- 
ing, the public school would become an agent for social and 
economic change. The school, far from being an intrinsic 
and pedantic appendage to society, would ideally then be 
society’s proving ground, the place where the child was to 
learn to survive in a rapidly changing world. 


Apperception and Interest 


The Herbartian concepts most markedly different from 
the older educational theories were the doctrines of apper- 
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ception and interest.? Both doctrines are inextricably tied 
up in the Herbartian theories of methodology and curricu- 
lum. The Americans who wrote about the doctrines in 
light of their own special circumstances furnished their own 
definitions and modifications of these original Herbartian 
ideas. The doctrine of apperception calls for newly learned 
things to be associated with a significantly related, previ- 
ously learned body of knowledge. The doctrine of interest 
calls for the newly learned point to be interesting to the 
child in order to more easily make the association. Thus, 
the two doctrines are major points in the Herbartian ped- 
agogical system. 

DeGarmo tells us that one of the most important con- 
tributions made by Herbart to the theory of education was 
the doctrine of mental assimilation, or apperception. The 
pupil is not a blank book into which a system of knowledge 
is written, but a living organism that must assimilate food: 


The senses present to us what may be termed the 
raw material of knowledge. It is upon this mate- 
rial that the mind exerts its assimilative function. 
It naturally relates each new element of knowl- 
edge . . .to its appropriated place in the knowl- 
edge organism, thereby giving significance to the 
new experience . . .The child relates the new ob- 
ject to the kindred facts of his own experience... 
Apperception is, then, in general, the process of 
giving significance to facts by relating them to 
our more firmly established knowledge.'° 


If the past experience of the child is so important in 
determining its learning progress, it is important for De- 
Garmo that the teacher should both “utilize in the best 
possible way the past experience of the child” and pave the 
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way for future progress by the best possible “presentation 
of the studies that are to make up the chief part of the 
pupil’s knowledge.” "? 

DeGarmo ties the doctrine of interest directly to that 
of apperception by stating that “while something can be 
understood without being interesting, it must be under- 
stood to a certain degree before it can be interesting.” !? 
So long as mere training of the intelligence through drill 
is regarded as the chief function of the school, there is no 
need for a doctrine of interest, says DeGarmo. But besides 
intelligence, the child has feelings and a will. Therefore, he 
asks, “May it not be that to establish desirable permanent 
attitudes toward men and their institutions . . . is one of 
the choicest opportunities . . . of the school?” When feel- 
ings as well as intellect are to be included in education, it is 
necessary that instruction should involve more than mental 
drill; it must impart knowledge capable of arousing enthu- 
siasm. “All this means that we need a body of instruction 
in which interest . .. may take root.” For this reason, 
then, methods of teaching have a powerful influence, and 
the doctrine of interest “finds its application in the field of 
methods as well as in that of knowledge.”!* 


In his book on the doctrine of interest, DeGarmo ex- 
hibits attitudes closely resembling the ideas of John Dewey 
when he says that “the school could be so conducted that 
the pupil could feel that he was doing things that count 
mightly for his present and future welfare,” and that the 
best preparation the school can furnish is “to give the young 
clear and vivid ideas concerning the forces that promote or 
hinder survival.” The revelation of the world to the stu- 
dent, moreover, is not the only important thing in educa- 
tion. The child “must have action .. . we might say ‘Man 
is what he does’.” 4 
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For DeGarmo, then, in order for learning to occur, the 
teacher should utilize the past experiences of the child in 
order for an association between previously learned ideas 
and newly introduced ideas to occur. Indeed, this associa- 
tion process was the most important requirement for learn- 
ing to take place. Therefore, anything that would enhance 
the chances for association, such as the elements of inter- 
est, enthusiasm, and familiarity, always has a place in the 
Herbartian teaching theories and played a prominent part 
in the writings of Charles DeGarmo. 


Normal School Politician 


Possibly one of the most important subjects to which 
Charles DeGarmo addressed himself during the late nine- 
teenth and early twentieth centuries was the effort to reform 
teaching practices in the normal schools and in the colleges 
and universities. But more important than this, it was from 
the pen of DeGarmo that some of the first serious sugges- 
tions for combining the dual roles of normal school and 
university first appeared. One of the most notable changes 
that has occurred in higher education in the twentieth cen- 
tury has been the acceptance of the nineteenth century nor- 
mal schools into the college and university family, first as 
“teachers colleges” in the early part of the century, and then 
later as full blown universities during the period follow- 
ing the second world war. Yet another significant change 
which occurred almost simultaneously to the above was the 
adoption of teacher education programs at the university 
level—something unknown before the Herbartian period. 

In keeping with the Herbartian purpose of provid- 
ing a psychological basis for education, DeGarmo desired 
above all else competent teachers for America’s class- 
rooms, trained in educational psychology and teaching the- 
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ory. This end could be achieved only by challenging the 
teacher education practices currently existing in the United 
States. This meant an attack, first of all, on the narrow, 
vocationally-oriented and often anti- intellectual teacher 
education programs in the normal schools where empha- 
sis on the “how” or methodology, usually far out weighed 
the “what” or subject-matter preparation, to say nothing of 
the “why,” or the philosophical basis of teaching. Secondly, 
it meant an attack on the colleges and universities where 
little or no professional educational training was required. 


The Normal School 


One of the first journal articles written by Charles De- 
Garmo upon his return in 1886 from his Herbartian stud- 
ies in Germany was a set of proposals for American nor- 
mal schools based on German models.!® Here, DeGarmo 
addresses himself to the problem of whether the normal 
school curriculum should include academic work, as op- 
posed to teaching purely professional courses. In his ad- 
vocacy of more and better suited academic work in the 
normal schools, DeGarmo concludes that “no amount of 
theory about teaching . . .can equal a thorough review and 
study” of subject matter upon which these theories are 
anchored.'® He continues by accusing the average Amer- 
ican normal school of such poor academic standards that 
it is merely a high school-with a training school grafted on 
at the upper end.!” 

In an article written in 1891, DeGarmo elaborates on 
the need for normal school graduates to be trained psycho- 
logically. He talks of the “psychological sequence” in the 
subject matter of the normal school “whose study is purely 
professional.” In discussing what his idea of the proper 
psychological make-up of the subject matter should be, he 
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brings in the Herbartian theories of apperception, interest, 
generalization, and will.'® 

In the following year, 1892, DeGarmo wrote yet another 
article, this time pointing out some of the things which he 
observed to be lacking in the normal school program. Find- 
ing itself looked down upon by the universities, the normal 
school has a tendency to escape into “its own individual- 
ity, proclaiming itself a peculiar institution, quite sufficient 
unto itself.” The result, claims DeGarmo, is that it tends to 
fill the young graduate “so full of conceit that it sometimes 
takes years of practical failure to convince him of his folly.” 
This can be remedied by placing university educated fac- 
ulty in normal schools since their refined minds and their 
“broad, rich scholarship, will work like leaven.”!® 

Charles DeGarmo was, then, truly concerned with the 
lack of a proper intellectual training for the normal school 
graduate and the overabundance of non-essential, petty and 
mechanical elements present in the common normal school 
curricula: 


Sad, indeed, it is for the normal school whose 
faculty is composed of persons who have never 
felt the quickening power that comes from contact 
with great minds... who have given their lives to 
the more mechanical phases of their calling. As 
well may we attempt to build a fire from icycles 
(sic) as to expect such people to open up to their 
pupils the avenues to the higher education.”° 


Collegiate Teacher Training 


DeGarmo’s opinion of the professional education provi- 
sions in colleges and universities was equally critical. In a 
second journal article written in 1892, he bemoans the ele- 
mentary nature of the university pedagogy courses. Better 
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collegiate teacher training programs will be accomplished, 
says DeGarmo, by first developing more extensive depart- 
ments of education, and second, by a more elaborate peda- 
gogical curriculum at both the undergraduate and graduate 
levels. The final plank in his proposal calls for the certifi- 
cation of college and university graduates as teachers upon 
completion of prescribed education course requirements.” 

The chairs of pedagogy which were commonly added to 
universities in the late nineteenth century are also “fatally 
defective,” according to DeGarmo, in that they are “neatly 
glued on the University,” but with no group of colleagues 
with whom the faculty member can associate. DeGarmo 
then calls for the organization of education faculties or de- 
partments in these universities to replace the usual single 
chair of pedagogy.”? 


He also outlined an ideal curriculum for students in 
this new education department. It would include “gen- 


eral and special psychology . .. all strictly pedagogical 
subjects . .. and complete accounts of foreign contem- 
poraneous educational systems.”** Moreover, graduates of 
state normal schools would be admitted in order to qualify 
as academic specialists along with the university graduates 
seeking to augment their largely subject-matter centered 
preparations.”4 

DeGarmo claimed the education of normal school grad- 
uate was lacking in two essentials. The first was a “broad 
outlook over the whole field of education,” and the sec- 
ond was a “specialized knowledge along a few lines.” He 
called, therefore, for two changes in American educational 
institutions of higher learning. In order to achieve a desired 
coordination of normal schools and universities, he first pro- 
posed that the “pedagogical work of the universities must 
be radically changed,” and secondly, that the normal school 
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graduates “must be freely admitted”® Finally, DeGarmo 
calls attention to the “present incapacity . . .on the part of 
universities to give an opportunity for advanced training in 
educational science to those who need it the most.””6 


Secondary Teacher Education 


Charles DeGarmo’s desire to bridge the chasm between 
the collegiate world and the normal school centered on the 
development of similar teacher education programs in each, 
as well as the integration of the normal school into the “ed- 
ucational ladder” of the public schools in the United States. 
However, before this could be achieved, DeGarmo realized 
that changes had to take place in the secondary schools 
as well as in the post-secondary schools. In relation to 
this, DeGarmo addressed himself specifically to the estab- 


lishment of teacher training programs for the prospective 
secondary teacher.?” 


Previously, terms like “normal school,” “model school,” 
and “practice teaching” carried a distinct connotation of 
the elementary school. Most secondary teachers were either 
educated in liberal arts colleges or universities with little or 
no professional training, or were former elementary teachers 
who had been trained in elementary methods and subject 
matter. The idea of secondary student teaching was, there- 
fore, virtually unknown at the time of DeGarmo’s writing. 
DeGarmo observed that practically all institutions for the 
training of teachers in America are adjusted to elementary 
standards. We observe here one of the first suggestions for 
establishing a program for secondary student teaching.” It 
was an innovation which can certainly be credited as much 
to the efforts of Charles DeGarmo as to anyone else. 
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Conclusion 


Charles DeGarmo was deeply concerned about the ed- 
ucational problems and conflicts of his day. He essentially 
attacked these problems on two separate levels. He criti- 
cized the practices and ideals of the classroom teacher first 
of all. Here we find him advocating a socially relevant pub- 
lic school in America, and a methodology and curriculum 
which viewed the child as a dynamic entity instead of a pas- 
sive receptacle. Moreover, the end for modern education 
was to be a sense of social duty for every child. A unique 
attitude of cooperation was to replace the old frontier ethic 
of rugged individualism. This theory had economic as well 
as social overtones, for in order to survive in an indus- 
trialized world full of inevitable change, the schools must 
teach a sense of group consciousness if accompanying social 
injustices are to be alleviated. It is, of course, the progres- 
sives of the 1920’s and 1930’s who are commonly envisioned 
when one thinks of social-minded educational philosophy. 
However, the writings of Charles DeGarmo prove to be a 
precursor to this educational frame of mind. 

On a second level, DeGarmo also criticized the practices 
of those who prepared America’s teachers for the classroom. 
He condemned the normal schools for teaching too much 
form and too little content. He charged that the colleges 
and universities were overwhelmingly skewed toward the 
opposite extreme with an almost total emphasis on aca- 
demic preparation and little training in practical teach- 
ing methodology and curricular theory. He also advocated 
standardization of teacher education programs in both ar- 
eas of higher education. And in relation to his desire to 
standardize teacher education practices, DeGarmo wrote 
in advocacy of better teacher preparation for the emerging 
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secondary schools. Ultimately, efforts such as these helped 
provide impetus for a completely new set of teacher train- 
ing practices at the secondary school level, an area virtually 
untouched by the reformer’s zeal only two to three decades 
this side of the Kalamazoo Decision. 

But even more broadly, Charles DeGarmo was con- 
cerned with the total picture in teacher training. It is plau- 
sible that this broad focus may have well been not only his 
undoing in the eyes of the dominant Progressive jugger- 
naut of the early twentieth century, but the undoing of the 
American Herbartian Movement as well. This Herbartian 
concern and emphasis on teaching as opposed to learning 
was certainly out of style by the end of the first decade 
of the new century. But not withstanding this, Charles 
DeGarmo believed that there 


“is no interest in the educational world today (sic) 


that transcends in importance the proper train- 
ing of teachers, and I am convinced that in this 
time of educational expansion ... you can get 
money for the education of teachers as easily as 
for that of doctors and scientists, if the world is 
once convinced that they need it. As soon as the 
teachers of the country cry for more light, they 
are sure to get it.” 
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International education is an undertaking of many col- 
leges and universities. Almost every college and university 
in the United States claims to have some elements of in- 
ternational education in its curriculum. These elements 
range from offerings of general education to hosting foreign 


students, from a study of foreign languages to conducting 
international research, and from providing technical assis- 
tance to a foreign institution or country to actual exchange 
of faculty and students with institutions abroad. 

Lamy, who uses global education and international edu- 
cation interchangeably, contends that “global perspectives 
in education, when done properly, is innovative . . .encour- 
aging students to find creative solutions to new and chal- 
lenging situations; anticipatory rather than reactive; and 
interdisciplinary, not limited to the social sciences.”! State- 
ments of this nature suggest that while international educa- 
tion is, in essence, an important part of higher education, 
there are haphazard approaches among colleges and uni- 
versities which inevitably lead to program ineffectiveness. 
Often, a lack of unambiguous goals and purposes is the 
primary cause of program weakness. Thus, in spite of its 
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broad scope and general agreements as to its importance, 
international education lacks the direction and meaningful 
support it needs to actualize its goals and purposes. There 
has been a question as to what the goals and purposes of 
international education are, and the kind of institutional 
support it requires to make its program successful. 

The purpose of this review, therefore, is to investigate 
the generally accepted goals and purposes of international 
education since World War II and as applied to colleges 
and universities. 


Definition and Rationale 


In identifying these goals and purposes, it is important 
first to define what international education is, or is about, 
and, second, to trace the historical movements surrounding 
its development in institutions of higher learning in the 
United States. In defining international education, it is also 


appropriate to identify what elements of higher education 
programs are contained in its definition and whether or 
not there is a rationale for colleges and universities to get 
involved in the international arena. 

In its broadest sense, international education is an um- 
brella term which describes all kinds of educational and 
cultural exchanges between two or more nations. In the 
present study, international education refers to and will be 
limited to the various dimensions of international activities 
and related functions as contained in the international pro- 
grams of colleges and universities. Among these activities 
are included: (1) the traditional study of other cultures; (2) 
the interdisciplinary approaches to the specialized study of 
world affairs, international relations, and foreign policy; (3) 
cooperative and cross-cultural studies; (4) educational 
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exchange of scholars and students; (5) international student 
services; and (6) international research programs. 

In times of financial stringency, colleges and universities 
often find it difficult to gain support for their international 
programs. Christensen and Whitaker provide the following 
justifications as rationale for colleges and universities to 
become involved in the international arena: (1) it is a prin- 
cipal, legitimate role for a university to train people at all 
levels, to live, work, play, and most importantly, to com- 
municate with an increasingly interdependent world; (2) 
increased international trade in agriculture has become an 
important area of national economics in many parts of the 
world; (3) increasing world food production to solve world 
hunger depends on world peace; (4) international programs 
stimulate the professional development of university per- 
sonnel; (5) involvement in international programs will im- 
prove the economics of both the developed and developing 
nations.” 


Dimensions of International Education 


Traditionally, and especially since the 1940’s, the three 
major dimensions of international education have com- 
prised of (1) international content of curricula (World Af- 
fairs), (2) international movement of scholars and students 
(Educational Exchange Programs), and (3) technical and 
training assistance (Foreign Aid). In recent years, however, 
a more pressing dimension has evolved as a component of 
the responsibility of international education. The concern 
for ending social injustice in various parts of the world is 
being examined, within the context of current international 
issues, by the constituencies of a university as well as by 
the political and public communities. 
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For some, international education is an effective 
means of perpetuating the dominating relation- 
ships that currently exist among groups and na- 
tions. For others, it provides an opportunity 
to enrich learning experiences and modify values 
and attitudes. For still others, international edu- 
cation has the potential of effectively addressing 
some of the most threatening problems facing the 
world today.* 


With an attempt to highlight the pragmatic necessity for 
an increasingly interdependent world, the present paper ex- 
amines the responsibilities and roles that institutions of 
higher education have been performing since World War II 
with regard to promoting the goals and purposes of inter- 
national education. Throughout the paper, however, one 
of the main focuses is to identify the prevailing trends as 


a guide for program adjustments within the international 
activities of colleges and universities. 


International Content of Curricula—World Affairs 


Although the framework for international education was 
conceptualized primarily during the 1940s and 1960s, it was 
not until the 1970s that the concept of “global interdepen- 
dence” became one of the catch phrases. The development 
of modern trade, technology, means of communication, and 
the threat of nuclear weapons contributed to the awareness 
of the necessity of living in an undivided world. Accord- 
ingly, two objectives—one idealistic, the other pragmatic 
and tangible—-were developed as comprehensive goals of in- 
ternational education. These included: (1) heightening the 
awareness among young people of global interdependence 
through training in international thinking such as creating 
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certain attitudes that reflect other cultures, and (2) im- 
parting certain skills and competencies which will enable 
people to function effectively in an international setting, 
among which are included mastery of foreign languages, 
gaining insights into other cultures, knowledge of history 
and geography of other nations. Based on these objec- 
tives, the Swedish Commission on Higher Education, for 
example, recommends a number of general (idealistic) and 
specific (pragmatic) goals of internationalizing education at 
all levels. According to this list, the general goals comprise 
awareness of global interdependence and the importance of 
global understanding, building up international solidarity 
through efforts devoted to assistance to developing coun- 
tries, and acceptance of Western pluralistic value orienta- 
tion and tolerance toward ambiguity. The more pragmatic 
goals include employability on the international labor mar- 
ket, orientation toward the future, and specific skills and 
knowledge necessary in order to be able to function in an 
international context. 


Earlier, in response to the question “what kind of school- 
ing do today’s students need as preparation for the kind of 
work they will have to deal with?” , King and Condon con- 
tend that, based on the premise that achieving a global 
perspective involves more than education about the world, 
the learning that enhances international orientation comes 
from goals which are both “holistic and human” rather than 
from a special course or discipline.’ In this respect, King 
and Condon agree with Combs who states that the major 
objectives of schooling in an international context should be 
“the development of intelligent behavior, the production of 
self-propelled, automonous, creative problem-solving, hu- 
mane, and caring citizens.”® Realizing the difficulty en- 
tailed in making such humanistic objectives practical, these 
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authors focus on the possibilities of making the existing 
curricula more responsive to the evolving needs and oppor- 
tunities associated with a new age. 

In the years immediately following World War II, the 
objective of international education in the United States 
was to reduce international tensions through the philoso- 
phy of education which stressed individual cultural enrich- 
ment. At the same time, the issue of going beyond the 
classic learning based on Western civilization was brought 
to educational discussion with the argument that, in order 
to better understand oneself, it was important to under- 
stand others. This concept subsequently stimulated liberal 
arts educators to introduce students to the study of other 
cultures and societies. At the university level, each institu- 
tion was encouraged to develop programs of international 
emphasis. 

Despite the upsurge in the development of international 
education in this early postwar period, problems were noted 
in the establishment of strong and long-lasting interna- 
tional education curricula. At the onset of this period, 
the Federal government asked a number of universities to 
engage in international programs, such as area studies, in 
line with the interests of the United States government. 
Concurrently, foundations including the Ford Foundation 
granted millions of dollars to a few selected research uni- 
versities to expand their international education programs. 
Through 1967, the Ford Foundation alone granved $271 
million in support of various activities of international ed- 
ucation. The Foundation’s generosity and Federal support 
for selected universities created avid dissatisfaction among 
institutions and departments which did not receive such 
support. Moreover, as Harai reports, it exacerbated ten- 
sions between the traditional disciplines and area studies, 
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as well as between humanities and professional schools.® 
Finally, the Ford Foundation diverted its heavy support 
to domestic programs, such as Urban Studies and Negro 
Opportunity. International education was left in jeopardy 
when there was a drastic reduction of support by the Fed- 
eral government. 

Marshall, in his introduction to “Can Man Transcend 
His Culture?,” reports that in February, 1972, fourteen 
leaders of higher education in North and Latin America 
gathered in Guadalajara, Mexico to discuss the topic, “The 
Seminar on U.S. College and University Curriculum Im- 
provement Toward Increased International Awareness, In- 
terest and Understanding.” The group assembled primarily 
to improve curricula in their respective institutions in or- 
der to provide students with a global outlook which would 
be “appropriate to an age in which man remains provin- 
cial only at his peril.”'° In addition to issuing a narrative 
summary which provided a comprehensive overview of the 
needs and issues, the seminar report contains diverse work- 
ing papers on curriculum internationalization. 


In these working papers, the scope of international edu- 
cation is regarded as beyond the knowledge of accumulated 
historical and geographical facts to the understanding of 
one’s own culture as a result of understanding other cul- 
tures. Also expressed in these papers is the philosophical 
base for international education—that of the understanding 
of the nature of man. This, briefly stated, contends that 
man is the heart of nature and that his activity (work) 
creates imbalance in the distribution of both natural and 
man-made objects, thus leading to dissatisfaction. Conse- 
quently, the question of bringing justice became part of the 
responsibility of international education.” 
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While the need to establish an internationally oriented 
curriculum is not disputed, the concern for initially assess- 
ing an existing curriculum in accordance with the goals and 
purposes of international education is essential. Accord- 
ing to Vega, isolationism and self-sufficiency detract from 
institutions in some regions of the world. In Latin Amer- 
ica, for example, going to the opposite extreme appears to 
be a problem. Students become very knowledgeable about 
other nations and continents but are frequently ignorant of 
the realities in their own country. In such cases, Vega sug- 
gests that concentration of education should be centered on 
correcting students’ sketchy knowledge of their own coun- 


tries as well as removing American students’ ethnocentric 
views.!? 


Winegard emphasizes the importance of having a num- 
ber of special courses which lend themselves to interna- 
tionalizing a curriculum. The point Winegard attempts to 


emphasize is that “any university that wishes to be suc- 
cessful in the area of international education must have 
many strings in the bow.”!* In addition, Winegard reiter- 
ates that, even though he found it to be one of the difficult 
tasks, the best way to internationalize the curriculum is 
to internationalize the professors. This thread of thinking 
runs through the various literature on international educa- 
tion. The point is clear: as the professor becomes aware of 
the other parts of the world and injects this awareness into 
his/her course content and discussion, the students will also 
become aware. 

Henderson associates the role and responsibility of the 
higher education institution directly with world studies, 
Henderson characterizes four distinct functions of the uni- 
versity: (1) to enable humankind to survive by synthesizing 
knowledge which incorporates thinking and feeling, (2) to 
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defend itself from external pressures in an attempt to fulfill 
its first function, (3) to create and maintain a powerhouse 
of world-loyalties transcending political and economic ide- 
ologies, and (4) to relate all its teaching, arts and sciences 
to the actual experience of the people. In this analysis of 
the functions of a university, Henderson underscores the 
expanded scope of responsibility of each institution as ex- 
tending beyond national boundaries and being unrestricted 
by time.!4 

Fundamentally, it is the global situation which necessi- 
tates greater interdependence and poses challenges. The 
global situation which is characterized by limited resources 
makes it necessary for the exchange of goods and ideas. In 
addition, the United States and other nations are faced 
with numerous challenges with necessitate collaborative, 
global efforts. Issues of war, environment, hunger, poverty, 
human rights, etc. cannot be ignored. 


Since, traditionally, the role of the Federal government 
has been important in the attempts to help realize the goals 
and purposes of international education, Hayden suggests 
that higher education institutions must extensively but 
carefully explore the dimensions of federal support avail- 
able to them for international programs.'° In the explo- 
ration of possibilities to engage in international programs 
(i.e., once the goals and purposes are accepted), J. Wy- 
gal raises an important question which institutions need 
to consider seriously: “Are we fully prepared for the long 
and risk-laden voyage of international education?” Wy- 
gal contends that, unlike many higher education programs 
of a transitory nature, international education requires a 
long-range commitment which entails a careful look at the 
prospects of survival and success. Fundamentally, Wygal 
reemphasizes that its programs should not be divorced from 
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the mission of the institution and that appropriate priori- 
ties should be accorded. He states that the acceptance of 
international education and the priorities given to it by an 
institution should be continually supported over a period 
of time during which it should be studied and communi- 
cated. Wygal further states that what is equally crucial 
in the planning and implementation is the ability of the 
institution to convince policy makers, specifically the leg- 
islature, of the purposes and implications of international 
education in community life.’® In other words, legislative 
recognition of the role of international education increases 
the chance of its survival and success especially in times of 
competing domestic issues and challenges. 


Needs, Knowledge, and Skills 


When considering the role of United States institutions 
in international education, Reed raises two questions as ba- 
sis for the purpose of international education: (1) Why is 
it, after all, important to increase United States students’ 
understanding of the world? (2) Are Americans prepared 
for life in today’s interdependent world? Basing her argu- 
ment on the premise that international dimensions are ba- 
sic elements of every American’s life, Reed concludes that, 
whether it is involved in sophisticated computer technology, 
a simple agricultural transaction, or consumer goods, to- 
day’s business is interlocked in a global network. However, 
Reed’s finding further indicates that, despite this global 
interdependence, Americans are unprepared for life in to- 
day’s world because of their unawareness of world affairs 
and lack of foreign language capability.'” 

In examining historical development of international ed- 
ucation in this country, particularly since the 1950’s, one 
is able to find that the country has grown from the domi- 
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nance of the melting pot philosophy to the acceptance and 
appreciation of the uniqueness of each culture. Americans 
are changing in their awareness of other cultures. What ap- 
pears to trouble investigators such as Moore and Yu Tul is 
that the rate of change that is taking place in the world has 
been faster than the rate at which Americans are gaining a 
global awareness. This discrepancy thus widens the gap in 
achieving “common knowledge, common assumptions, and 
the recognition of common fate.” '® 

The point these various studies are trying to make is 
unambiguous—the need to possess global knowledge and 
experience is no longer a casual desire but a pragmatic ne- 
cessity. The analysis of the existing conditions in Ameri- 
can higher education shows that the need is acute; interna- 
tional awareness, however, is limited. The National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education warns that the nation 
may no longer be able to lead the world in international 
education.’® 


Faculty Role and Administrative Initiatives 


The heaviest responsibility to bring about the necessary 
change in higher education rests on two complementary 
agents: faculty and administration. In the 1980’s, faculty 
commands the perception that they are the backbone in 
implementing higher education programs, such as those of 
international education; yet, recent studies indicate that 
faculty are increasingly interested in their own autonomous 
activities with a more pragmatic focus on ways of improving 
their own status through scholarship, research and publica- 
tion than actively participating in administrative functions. 
Mason reports that there exists an increasingly profound 
gap between faculty and administration on the question of 
faculty governance, a case which has implications for inter- 
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national education.”° Howell, on the other hand, strongly 
recommends collaborative efforts among faculty, staff, and 
administration. He particularly singles out the job of the 
faculty, which is to assure that the needs of its community— 
academic, national, and international—are met by its abil- 
ity to be creative, to teach, and to plan for the future.” 

This combination of faculty interest in self development 
and a growing gap between facuity and administration can 
have a far- reaching implication for international educa- 
tion. For example, one of the ways in which international 
education provides direct benefits to the faculty is through 
faculty development. The research interest of the faculty 
can be encouraged to include international fields. Young 
professors are particularly attracted to this type of service 
as the experiences can help them to establish publication 
records as well as to gain post- doctoral experiences. At the 
same time, they can enrich themselves with intrinsic val- 
ues which can be gathered only by living directly with the 
people and phenomena under study. Schultz and Terrell 
contend that injecting international experiences into staff 
development can revitalize staff, thereby giving the mem- 
bers a new sense of excitement and enthusiasm.”? For both 
faculty and staff, such experiences are perceived to be vital 
as they enable them to help students to better understand 
international implications. 


In every phase of such a study, administrative support 
remains crucial. It provides management expertise, funds, 
coordination, logistic assistance and an overall “umbrella” 
protection. In return, the institution benefits in achieving 
part of its mission—service to the international commu- 
nity. In addition, the institution enhances its reputation, 
increases trust and relationships with grant agencies, and 
more importantly achieves a means of narrowing the gap 
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between faculty and administration. In short, international 
education serves as a catalyst for a mutual support between 
faculty in administration, grant agencies and institutions, 
and between the institution and the foreign field or country. 


International and Educational Exchange Programs 


As one of the major areas of international education, 
the purpose of educational exchange programs is to en- 
hance global understanding through mobilization of stu- 
dents, faculty, and staff across national boundaries. This 
understanding is perceived to be particularly important in a 
critical period of international conflict as it attempts to re- 
duce differences among nations, thereby stressing the need 
to resolve those differences without engaging in military ac- 
tivities. International education, in its exchange. programs, 
is, therefore, concerned with efforts to educate a person 
through actual experience in other countries or through 
education offered in one’s home country with sufficient em- 
phasis placed on other cultures. 

LaPidus explained the purpose of international exchange 
programs in a more simplistic, but comprehensive ap- 
proach. He states that its principal purpose is to pro- 
vide the participants with the opportunity to travel to an- 
other country to increase their professional goals through 
research and direct communication with their international 
colleagues.”* 

The increase in emphasis on international exchange 
programs was an expression of the desire of the war- 
experienced generations of the 1940’s and 1950’s; interna- 
tional exchange programs were held out as a way to remove 
conflict and promote a lasting peace. As a result, the atten- 
tion given to international education in the United States 
grew rapidly during these decades. Until the Vietnam ex- 
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perience, America was, thus, standing high nationally and 
internationally, allowing its multifaceted economic and edu- 
cational growth to attract a rising tide of foreign students to 
the country while simultaneously sending its citizens from 
the higher education community to the outside world. 

In the 1970’s, even though the historical events cited (for 
example, students’ attitudes, Vietnam, and Watergate) did 
not favor the development of international educational ex- 
change programs, the Fulbright Program, the Ford Foun- 
dation, and other federal and private organizations that 
had historically supported exchange activities continued to 
play important roles. The Fulbright Program, which has 
provided grants for over 20,000 Americans to conduct re- 
search or lectures in over 100 countries, remained a major 
link between American and foreign colleges and universi- 
ties. Deutsch enumerates that educational exchange pro- 
grams attempt to retain the following potential goals for 
each institution: development of international orientation 
in American students on American campuses; education of 
foreign students and scholars; provision for American fac- 
ulty to expand their horizon through service abroad; oppor- 
tunity for students to study and research abroad; and de- 
partmental or total institutional involvement in programs 
of international exchange, research collaboration, and tech- 
nical educational assistance.” 


Exchange programs help to foster the cooperation be- 
tween scholars of institutions on an international scale. 
From this perspective, one can view international schol- 
ars operating as members of the so-called “invisible college” 
(community of international scholars), LaPidus asserts that 
these scholars are culture free and, therefore, must commu- 
nicate with each other through their scholarship. He further 
indicates that international exchange programs essentially 
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serve this need of facilitating international communication 
among scholars.”° The general concern in the United States 
implies that international education is received by with pas- 
sivity by American students, faculty, and public due to in- 
voluntary participation in its exchange programs. Many 
concerned educators in this country allude to this passive 
attitude when they discuss the foreign language inadequa- 
cies that prevail in American schools. The study of mod- 
ern foreign language continues to decline. International 
exchange programs cannot be adequately realized unless 
faculty and students give serious attention to the worth 
of learning foreign languages as part of the acceptance of 
cultural pluralism. 


In summary, international exchange programs are not 
ends in themselves; they are means of achieving the realities 
of living in an interdependent world. In the words of Groen- 
nings a program of this nature is important because it rep- 


resents “communication of high quality: in-depth, personal, 
involving dialogue, not viewed as propaganda, a building of 
expertise, and long-term professional and institutional rela- 
tionships. It builds and connects communities of interest. I 
reaches foreigners of strong academic and leadership poten- 
tial. It underscores mutuality: we reach and we learn . . .2” 
International exchange is a vehicle by which peoples of 
varying backgrounds and ideologies and their higher ed- 
ucation institutions perceive one another more accurately. 
The impact of international students on American higher 
education in recent decades has markedly increased. For 
over twenty years before World War II, the population of 
international students in the United States remained fairly 
stable and consistently below 10,000. The increase in the 
number of these students parallels the increase in the num- 
ber of domestic students desiring to obtain college degrees. 
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In comparison with other major host countries of the world, 
the United States has maintained leadership in the number 
of international students it attracts. 


The importance of meeting the needs of the countries 
that send international students is implicit in the goals and 
purposes of international education. However, a glance at 
the distribution of the field of study indicates discrepancies 
between the field of study chosen by the students and the 
needs of their country. The Institute of International Ed- 
ucation reports that 21.3% of all international students in 
the United States study engineering, followed by business 
and management (18.9%), computer and information sci- 
ences (7.7%), physical sciences (4.7%), and social sciences 
(5.0%).78 Appalling to the expectations of observers who 
examine the technical and training needs of the countries 
represented by the international students is the fact that 
agriculture has consistently been one of the least pursued 
fields. 

Although various projections show that by 1990 the 
number of international students in the United States col- 
leges and universities might reach the one million mark, 
conservative and more realistic estimates predict a sta- 
ble growth which would not raise the total figure above 
700,000.” Stability is predicted in cutbacks by the Orga- 
nization of Petroleum Exporting Countries (OPEC). Con- 
trary to the past, more students are expected to come from 
the People’s Republic of China owing to renewed United 
States-China relations. Furthermore, the future flow of in- 
ternational students is believed to depend on the policies of 
the home governments and their domestic social processes, 
particularly for less developed nations. According to the In- 
stitute of International Education the present modest flow 
from the industrial world will remain stable in the coming 
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decades. Moreover, American policies governing the inter- 
national students in the country have to be considered even 
though, as ITE notes, irrespective of harsh critics and strict 
policies, United States higher education somehow will con- 
tinue to pull rising numbers of international students to 
America.*° 

American efforts heretofore appear to have emphasized 
the need to teach the international students, while provid- 
ing limited opportunities and substantive gestures to learn 
from them. From the extensive research studies, for exam- 
ple, Hull concentrates on problems, weaknesses, and dif- 
ferences of the international students rather than equally 
treating the vast opportunities and resources that these 
students bring to American higher education.*! Similarly, 
Fasheh indicates that the core of the problem for Amer- 
ican’s slow utilization of international students’ resources 
and hence, for the inadequate relationship between the host 
population and the student, lies in the persistence of Ameri- 
can ethnocentricity, “a belief in the West that there is noth- 
ing to learn from another person or culture . . .”*? 

The necessity of overcoming ethnocentric pride in or- 
der to understand global networking has been broadly dis- 
cussed by a variety of American international experts. Ac- 
cording to King and Fersh in times when the world is fast 
shrinking in certain areas and yet is increasingly alienated 
in others, the need for a two-way learning process remains 
one of the principal concerns of educators.* In summary, 
the review of the relatively steady increase in international 
students in American higher education since World War 
II and the projected trend in the remaining years of the 
1980’s as well as the issues and controversies surrounding 
their contributions to American higher education suggest 
that in the United States, international students are likely 
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to play an increasingly significant role in the economic, po- 
litical, social, and educational development in the 1980’s. 
The review also suggests that the United States cannot af- 
ford to continue to serve these students and be served by 
them in a haphazard fashion and in the absence of sound 
policies. A re-examination of the existing policies and the 
contributions of these students to American education is 
called for. 


Deutsch reports that, even though educational assis- 
tance takes a variety of forms, its essence is to transfer skills 
and cultural adaptation and to provide models for higher 
education institutions in less developed countries.*4 Taking 
the United States as the leading participant in this pro- 
gram, educational assistance also implies the quality and 
quantity of contributions by American universities in sup- 
plying personnel for technical operations in other countries. 
It thus links on-campus international programs with foreign 
efforts aimed at institution—building programs. In this ca- 
pacity of providing skills, expertise, and personnel through 
educational assistance programs, universities serve as links 
between the sponsoring United States government and the 
recipient nations. 


As Deutsch’s analysis makes clear, assistance programs 
of this nature must remain consistent with the internal 
projects of the aid receiving nation as well as with that na- 
tion’s national educational objectives. In this respect Lewis 
articulated guidelines for the planning of projects sponsored 
through educational assistance programs: (1) external aid 
projects should be related to economic development, ed- 
ucational manpower development, social development and 
institutional development; (2) they should be related to a 
nation’s ability to make long-range plans for educational 
development; and (3) the methods employed in developing 
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and implementing a project should be consistent with what 
is known regarding the process of change.*® 

Although controversies associated with the handling of 
educational assistance funds and programs persist, the 
trend, nevertheless, seems toward increasing the involve- 
ment of American universities in educational assistance 
programs overseas. Literature on these programs, however, 
falls short of strongly projecting whether the intended ben- 
eficiaries actually obtain their appropiate share of the bene- 
fits from the experience. Nor does the literature sufficiently 
display the role these programs play in maintaining contin- 
uous cooperative relationships that exist between govern- 
ment agencies (AID, for example) and universities partly 
as a result of the questions arising from the scale of contri- 
butions of these programs. 


Social Injustice 


As the emphasis on international education in recent 
years has shifted from philosophical and idealistic discus- 
sions to more concrete and pragmatic realities, and from a 
mere humanitarian approach to a question of mutual ben- 
efits, incorporating questions regarding social injustice int 
he major purposes of internation education has become a 
necessity. International education has become a vehicle by 
which solutions can be collaboratively sought. Even though 
the traditional philosophical purposes of international ed- 
ucation include the importance of promoting justice, this 
had been difficult to actualize. 

The type of research and education needed to meet 
such a challenge requires what Brown refers to as “people- 
centered development and participating research.”™ It, 
therefore, become imperative for international education 
to take into consideration strategies to extend the tradi- 
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tional form of research to legitimizing and incorporating 
local inquiry. One need not be surprised nowadays, when 
observing increased attention and involvement by higher 
education in ruralf development programs that incorporate 
the human resources locally available. To Brown, partici- 
patory research emerges from working with oppressed peo- 
ple in a cooperative manner, bringing outside researchers 
and local participants together in joint inquiry, education, 
and action on a problem of mutual interest. In short, it 
proves that international education can be made practical 
and useful. 

International education has the responsibility as a vehi- 
cle to bring about changes where injusticed prevails. Be- 
cause universities innately carry the responsibility of de- 
voting their attention to dealing with the persistent and 
significant problems of society, they are perceived to be 
instruments and agents in the reconstruction of society. 
Through their programs of international education, univer- 
sities, therefore, express their commitment to solving solv- 
ing the pressures of global problems. As Hanson charges, 
“the ultimate yardstick for measuring the success or worth 
of a university is the improvement in the lives of the people 
in the society it serves.”*” The swiftness with which insti- 
tutions of higher learning identify these problems and lead 
the way to solve them contributes to their prominence and 
mark of effective leadership. 


Conclusion 


The following set of generally accepted goals and pur- 
poses of international education has been identified: (1) to 
develop learning about other people and incorporate this 
knowledge into understanding, acceptance, and enrichment 
of one’s own life; (2) to heighten the awareness of global in- 
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terdependence and the importance of international under- 
standing; (3) to develop cross-cultural understanding and 
appreciation; (4) to develop the acceptance of a pluralistic 
value orientation and tolerance toward ambiguity; (5) to 
establish and maintain cooperative relationships between 
educational institutions located in different countries; (6) 
to build international solidarity as expressed in the efforts 
and resources devoted to providing assistance to less de- 
veloped countries; (7) to foster employability on the inter- 
national labor market; (8) to enhance specific skills and 
knowledge in an international context; and (9) to address 
world problems such as peace, war, problems of the envi- 
ronment, hunger, and human rights in order to encourage 
collective solutions. 


The four major interrelated, comprehensive purposes 
of international education as related to colleges and uni- 
versities have been examined These goals, purposes and 


activities included: (1) international education content of 
curriculum through which the theme of an interdependent 
world is highlighted; (2) international exchange programs, 
inclusive programs which culminate the possibilities of re- 
alizing the goals of international education through mobi- 
lization of students and faculty across international bound- 
aries; (3) technical, training, financial and other assistance 
made to institutions in less developed nations as part of de- 
velopment assistance programs; and (4) considerations for 
current international issues in which international educa- 
tion acts as a vehicle to enhance the reduction or elimina- 
tion of injustice. 

The research in each of these areas underscores that the 
goals and purposes of international education have been 
shifted in recent years from a philosophical approach to 
practical issues that confront the international community, 
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and from humanitarian gestures to the question of mutual- 
ity and shared benefits. The option for colleges and univer- 
sities interested in international education remains to be, 
first, to examine whether or not their existing (or planned) 
international programs are compatible with the goals and 
purposes of international education and, second, to ascer- 
tain that these programs are backed be a fair proportion 
of committed faculty upon which the administration can 
build multiple bridges which will link the institution with 
global opportunities. 
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In Dickens’s Hard Times Mr. Gradgrind underscores his 
educational philosophy by asserting: “Now, what I want is 
Facts. Teach these boys and girls nothing but Facts. Facts 
alone are wanted in life. Plant nothing else, and root out 
everything else. You can only form the minds of reason- 
ing animals upon Facts; nothing else will be of service to 
them. This is the principle on which I bring up my own 


children, and this is the principle on which I bring up these 
children. Stick to Facts, sir!’ ”.! Today Mr. Gradgrind 
and his schoolmaster, Mr. M’Choakumchild, would dis- 
cover that an information society complicates even such 
mundane matters as facts. In the first place, these peda- 
gogues would have to define facts and then ascribe mean- 
ing to them, evaluate them, use them before they became 
outdated, and scramble to keep from suffocating under an 
avalanche of facts. Like us, these worthies would have to 
contend with a surfeit of facts resulting from science and 
technology. This profusion of information, which bombards 
us and undermines, supplants, or modifies all facets of mod- 
ern life, engulfs our senses and challenges us to find meaning 
and purpose amidst a bewildering array of possibilities. No 
area of modern life escapes from the reign of facts, and we 
have no meaningful alternative but to differentiate wisely 
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between the essential and the nonessential, the profound 
and the trivial, and the ephemeral and the enduring so as 
to embody significant facts into bold new configurations, 
symbols, or systems to provide coherence and meaning to 
life. As a matter of fact, we must come to terms with an 
information glut which dramatically permeates all areas of 
contemporary society from religion, politics, and cultural 
values to science and technology. 

Facts—many of them contradictory—beseige us daily. 
They seem to lurk everywhere ready to infiltrate our mind, 
engulf our soul, shatter our received vision of reality, under- 
mine and distort wisdom, alter institutions, and in general 
transform the whole world. Most of us profess to know facts 
when we see or hear them, but in reality facts are elusive 
and subject to philosophical and scientific debate. 

The current proliferation of facts results from an infor- 
mation explosion with no end in sight. In addition to the 
accumulated factual information of the past, there are sev- 
eral thousand scientific articles written each day; each half- 
hour produces enough new knowledge to fill a twenty-four 
volume edition of the Encyclopedia Britannica; and we pro- 
duce millions of new books, articles, and pamphlets each 
year.” In addition, within a few years, technical data will be 
doubling every twenty months. Because of these amazing 
increases, the demand for information continues to grow. 

Fact cut through society like a two-edged sword. On the 
one hand, computers and international communication sys- 
tems make factual information available even to the most 
remote recesses of the world. In this respect, it becomes 
more difficult for sources of power and authority to be 
locked in the hands of a tiny minority. On the other hand, 
massive information resulting from modern technological, 
industrial society breeds experts or specialists who main- 
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tain great influence or power within their restricted sphere 
of expertise. In addition, nearly three hundred years of 
empirical conditioning have inculcated in many people a 
reverence for, or at least a predisposition toward the au- 
tonomy of fact. Auguste Comte, the founder of positivism, 
has also been influential in establishing the reign of facts. 
Comte gave credence only to facts which could be studied, 
measured, and empirically verified, but he failed to note 
that data or statistics can only record an experience—they 
miss the meaning. In his criticism of a technological so- 
ciety Jacques Ellul warns of “. . .modern man’s collective 
worship of the power of fact, which is displayed in every 
technique and which is manifested in his total devotion to 
its overwhelming progress.”? 


In a technological society, one can gain great authority 
or power by controlling facts. Facts become the source of 
information upon which all kinds of technical bureaucratic 
decisions hinge. Facts also become the building blocks 
that propagandists and advertising specialists use to con- 
trol and manipulate the masses of people. Christopher 
Lasch asserts, “knowing that an educated public craves 
facts and cherishes nothing so much as the illusion of be- 
ing well informed, the modern propagandist avoids using 
high-sounding slogans; he rarely appeals to a higher des- 
tiny; he seldom calls for heroism and sacrifice or reminds 
his audience of the glorious past. He sticks to the ‘facts.’ 
Propaganda thus merges with ‘information.’ ”* Ironically, 
we become both the utilizers of facts and the victims of 
their skillful manipulation by governmental and other bu- 
reaucrats who contend that average, uniformed citizens lack 
the facts necessary to make significant decisions relating to 
nuclear weapons, the economy, national defense, ecology, 
and myriad other areas. 
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As information engulfs us, even specialists restrict them- 
selves to narrower and narrower areas of expertise. It be- 
comes difficult, therefore, for expert and lay person alike to 
achieve an expansive picture of reality. In The Third Wave, 
Alvin Toffler says, “An information bomb is exploding in 
our midst, showering us with shrapnel of images and dras- 
tically changing the way each of us perceives and acts upon 
our private world ... Each of us creates in his skull a mind— 
model of reality—a warehouse of images ... Together 
such images add up to our picture of the world-locating 
us in time, space, and the network of personal relation- 
ships around us.”*® Our inability to conceive of a coherent, 
structured world paralyzes our ability to think critically. 
According to Erich Fromm, “Facts lose the specific quality 
which they can have only as parts of a structuralized whole 
and retain merely an abstract, quantitative meaning; each 
fact is just another fact and all that matters is whether 


we know more or less.”® Consequently, this process frag- 
ments our view of life and ultimately leads to boredom and 
indifference. 


The apparent incoherence of modern life engenders in 
many a sense of meaninglessness or purposelessness. An 
entry in John Stuart Mill’s diary on January 13, 1854, 
poignantly summarizes difficulties which still confront us. 
Mill says, “It requires in these times much more intellect 
to marshal so much greater a stock of ideas and obser- 
vations. This has not yet been done, or has been done 
only by very few; and hence the multitude of thoughts only 
breeds increase of uncertainty. Those who should be the 
guides of the rest, see too many sides to every question. 
They hear so much said, or find that so much can be said, 
about everything, that they feel no assurance of the truth 
of anything.”” Lacking any clear cut sense of direction or 
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structured framework in which to build a new vision of the 
world, many people seek solace in religious cults, political 
movements, or other activities that promise some kind of 
hope and certainty. Other people strive for certainty in the 
mastery of specialized facts. Most of us know from experi- 
ence, however, the difficulty of assigning meaning or value 
to facts. Aside from discarding the massive amount of trivia 
around us, we confront the more ominous prospect of judg- 
ing the scientific validity of facts, assessing their historical 
importance, analyzing their personal significance and judg- 
ing between true or false facts—a relative exercise at best. 
During this process we also discover that not all science 
is fact and that in many instances very little of religion 
is fact. In short, facts are not of equal importance. It is 
difficult, moreover, to ascribe meaning to facts, and mod- 
ern society does little to alleviate this problem at a time 
when technology and societal pressures demand immediate 
decisions. 


In his Defense of Poetry, written early in the nineteenth 
century, the English poet Shelley noted that we already 
have more facts and information than we can put into prac- 
tice in the service of hunmanity’s spiritual betterment.® 
Kierkegaard also noted that people of his era had enough 
information to help them do everything except learn how 
to live a life. The same might be said of contemporary so- 
ciety. We are accumulating masses of information about 
the natural world, about ourselves, and about the nature 
of the universe as a whole. Nevertheless, we still confront 
the problem that culture does not reside in facts alone. We 
as human beings must provide meaning to the array of in- 
formation inundating us. 

In addition, we must contend with our own tenacious 
allegiance to the inherited wisdom or reputed wisdom from 
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the past. Old facts, honed to fit the nooks and crannies of 
our mind, are not easily dislodged. We stubbornly cling to 
the security of certain misery rather than risking the po- 
tentially liberating possibilities of the unknown. Thomas 
Kuhn quotes Charles Darwin as perceptively observing near 
the end of his Origin of the Species: “ ‘Although I am 
full convinced of the truth of the views given in this vol- 
ume ..., I by no means expect to convince experienced 
naturalists whose minds are stocked with a multitude of 
facts all viewed, during a long course of years, from a point 
of view directly opposite to mine . . . But I look with con- 
fidence to the future—to young and rising naturalists, who 
will be able to view both sides of the question with impar- 
tiality.’ ”® Facts take on meaning, therefore, by helping us 
reformulate our perceived wisdom and develop new insights 
for future growth. 


All too often the mere accumulation of facts passes for 
wisdom or at least knowledge. The public at large, and 
even trained researchers, will accumulate and arrange facts 
which are then left to speak for themselves. Of course, 
facts do not speak for themselves. Rather, meaning de- 
rives from highly trained minds nurtured and disciplined 
to see connections, able to analyze the interrelationships 
between events and activities, and exercised in the manip- 
ulation of facts into meaningful patterns, images, symbols, 
and broader systems of thought. The human mind must be- 
come more than a warehouse of unsorted, unrelated facts. 
The mind must be our major resource to sort, assimilate, 
and manipulate facts, and not merely a machine to register 
them. Facts and knowledge alone will not save us, and we 
will rise above fragmented views and feelings of meaning- 
less only by utilizing facts to gain knowledge and wisdom 
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and by committing this information to the use of human 
needs and aspirations. 


As a society we essentially have facts without feeling. In 
his significant book, Intermediate Man, John Lachs probes 
deeply the issue of intermediate men” or individuals who 
perform actions on another person’s behalf. Lachs points 
out the means by which tools, language, social institutions, 
governmental structures, the media, and other aspects of 
modern life mediate between us and a direct contact with 
life and its richness. In speaking of tools, for instance, 
Lachs notes that they hide the reality of what we do. He 
says, “bodily involvement culminating in physical touch is 
the most potent source of our sense of reality. Yet this 
is precisely what tools interdict. With the immediacy of 
physical encounter minimized and the immense emotional 
apparatus of touch detached, we can resort only to sight for 
information. And sight is a cool and impersonal medium: 


often it yields facts without feeling” .'° 


In an information society, the manipulation of, and re- 
liance on, facts can easily replace meaningful interaction 
with other human beings. Our attitude toward and use of 
facts in large measure results from our training and frame 
of reference toward them. Supposedly, the scientific view- 
point hinges upon objective verification and detachment 
from befuddling emotions and subjectivity. The human- 
istic approach, on the other hand, ostensibly encourages 
involvement with life and its myriad of problems and the 
relationships of facts to the great human dilemmas. Obvi- 
ously this simplistic dichotomy does justice neither to the 
sciences nor the humanities, but the major point here is 
that in many respects both the scientific and the 
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humanistic approach—however they may be defined—both 
fail in helping humanity deal with the information explo- 
sion. 

In speaking of the liberal arts, for example, John Lachs 
says, 


To gain the distance necessary for understand- 
ing, they have learned to move in a cold ver- 
bal medium. In philosophy, in literature, in the 
history of the arts, everything can be discussed, 
though little is ever felt. The student is given 
mounds of information. He is flooded with criti- 
cal theories, his mind is invited to consider myr- 
iad alternative accounts. He is assured that all 
of this is relevant to life, that he can make no 
rational decisions without knowing these princi- 
ples and knowing how to apply them. Yet he 
is never taught to apply them in real situations. 
The nearest he gets to reality is in classroom casu- 
istry, in empty and abstract descriptions of moral 
problems." 


Lachs and other critics may not be correct in indicting 
the entire educational system for its subservience to facts. 
We cannot, however, escape the reality that a great deal of 
secondary and higher education consists of the memoriza- 
tion and regurgitation of isolated facts. We build courses 
and entire programs of study on piles of undifferentiated 
facts not integrated into the great living, human experi- 
ence. According to Robert Shoenberg, “We give little at- 
tention to helping students consider what the facts may 
mean, where the theories come from, what is the nature of 
the disciplinary enterprise, or why any of it is important to 
the student and the society of which she or he is a part”.!? 
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Erich Fromm warns of the undue use of facts or informa- 
tion as an educational method. He asserts, “The pathetic 
superstition prevails that by knowing more and more facts 
one arrives at knowledge of reality. Hundreds of scattered 
and unrelated facts are dumped into the heads of students; 
their time and energy are taken up by learning more and 
more facts so that there is little left for thinking. To be 
sure, thinking without a knowledge of facts remains empty 
and fictitious; but ‘information’ alone can be just as much 
as an obstacle to thinking as the lack of it.”!* 

Despite these admonitions, we continue stockpiling 
facts—many of which will be outdated before students can 
ever use them—and accumulating in our offices and, in 
some instances even in the rooms of our students, larger 
and larger stacks of index cards. Certainly, we would not 
want to eliminate an emphasis upon facts. Little could be 
gained by vacuous minds devoid of information on which to 
make sound or wise decisions. But we must somehow ar- 
rive at a greater number of educational experiences which 
aid students in using these facts and which diminish an 
emphasis upon facts as ends in themselves. 

We must realize that we are competing with the media 
which often packages their facts in a more compelling, al- 
luring way than we do as educators. Christopher Lasch 
quotes an English teacher in Deerfield, Illinois as lament- 
ing, "The students are used to being entertained. They 
are used to the idea that if they are just the slightest bit 
bored, they can flip the switch and turn the channels.” 
Herein lies part of the greater problem of giving meaning 
to facts. Meaning derives from mental discipline, from 
wrestling with great moral dilemmas, from engaging the 
difficulties of life, and from testing the facts in tough men- 
tal and spiritual battles with one’s self and with others. 
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This process is not amenable to quick fixes and intellectual 
nostrums. 


We must also understand that the kind of intellectual 
and spiritual soul searching that gives meaning to facts 
also engenders great psychic and spiritual risks as well. In 
a society desperately seeking certainty and security, such 
risks have little appeal. Rather, many people find secu- 
rity in specialization—the mastery of certain narrow fields 
of endeavor. Medical specialists eagerly investigate specific 
bodily areas while other experts launch into careers in the 
subspecialities of their discipline and accrue great power 
and influence by the manipulation of narrow fields of infor- 
mation. 


This same process of specialization characterizes colleges 
and universities as well where general education increas- 
ingly gives way to specialized instruction. Almost every 
report on higher education laments the decline of general 
education requirements. Christopher Lasch says of this sit- 
uation: “Even those college teachers who praise general 
education and theory find that its practice drains energy 
from their specialized research and thus interferes with aca- 
demic advancement. Administrators have little use for gen- 
eral education, since it does not attract foundation grants 
and large-scale government support. Students object to the 
reintroduction of requirements in general education because 
the work demands too much of them and seldom leads to 
lucrative employment.”!° It will not be easy to reorder our 
educational processes to view the mind as an instrument of 
learning rather than as a storehouse of facts. Nevertheless, 
we must strive to build an educational system which will 
develop students who use facts and information in the ser- 
vice of curiosity, wonder, and awe. We owe it to ourselves 
to educate students able to cope with uncertainty, to make 
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decisions, to handle moral challenges, to adapt to a rapidly 
changing society, to deal with values, and to understand 
the interconnections among people and cultures. 

Such a societal and educational transformation will 
largely depend upon our ability to invent new mental mod- 
els of reality, or, to speak in traditional terms, to plant our 
facts into integrated, coherent systems of thought. Instead 
of value-free information unrooted in systems of beliefs and 
undergirded by the mindless proliferation of more facts, 
we need larger frames of reference—systems of tiiought— 
to give meaning to mountains of facts and figures. Sym- 
bols are fundamental to human existence, but as I have 
noted above, the blitzkrieg of new information has de- 
stroyed many traditional symbols. Change, however, has 
been the hallmark of human existence and even its accel- 
erated pace will provide us opportunities as well as anx- 
iety. Whitehead commented that any society that does 
not change its symbols every fifty years is doomed. While 
lamenting the changes necessitated by the accumulation of 
information, we may have overlooked the more fundamen- 
tal point that we have been far too timid in approaching 
the problems and opportunities of an information society. 
Theodore Hesbergh wisely points out that 


The time has come for change. It is obvious that 
the scientific method is fine for science and tech- 
nology, that it has revolutionized the world in 
which we live, and has given us new and exciting 
perspectives on the world still a-borning. But it 
has also given us the spectre of a value-free world 
that is on the brink of destroying itself, that is 
divided by massive discontinuities of the few rich 
and the many poor, the few Ph.D.’s and the many 
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illiterates, the few over-fed and the many starv- 
ing, the few with hope and the many hopeless. 
It has placed great power in the hands of those 
who have few priorites beyond their own political, 
social, or economic aggrandizement.'® 


The development of new symbols and approaches will 
be a difficult process. We desperately cling to old symbols 
and adhere to outdated concepts long after we have ceased 
to believe them in the inner recesses of our heart. Also, we 
cannot easily create new symbols to replace or revitalize 
old ones. As Robert J. Lifton and Erich Olson point out, 
“Such a process is painful and slow, both because symbols 
that have the capacity to move large numbers of people 
are not invented easily and because old values are not ex- 
pelled quickly even from the lives of people who chafe under 
them.”?” 

D. H. Lawrence, James Joyce, William Faulkner, and 
most of the great literary writers of this century have firmly 
understood this need and the trauma involved with it. In 
fact, the major works of each of these writers constitute 
their attempt to create a new frame of reference, or mythol- 
ogy, in which the human drama could unfold. Wallace 
Stevens poignantly summarizes this situation in the open- 
ing lines of his great poem “Modern Poetry” where he says, 


The poem of the mind is the act of finding What 
will suffice. It has not always had To find: The 
scene was set; it repeated what Was in the script. 
(lines 1-4)?® 


The sociologist Alvin Toffler phrases this same idea 
somewhat less eloquently but nevertheless dramatically by 
pointing out that “Instead of merely receiving our mental 
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models of reality, we are now compelled to invent it and 
continually reinvent it. This places an enormous burden 
on us. But it also leads toward a greater individuality, a 
de-massification of personality as well as culture. Some of 
us crack under the new pressure or withdraw into apathy 
or anger. Others emerge as well formed, continually grow- 
ing, competent individuals able to operate, as it were, on a 
higher level.” !® 

Only our own stifled sense of creativity, our lack of cu- 
riosity, and our inhibited imagination will prevent us from 
molding the facts before us into coherent, meaningful sys- 
tems of thought that will help us address and exploit to our 
benefit the problems and possibilities that we face. There 
is much extraordinarily complex work to be done to re- 
order modern life and to move into an information society. 
We can, however, maintain our rich cultural heritage, build 
upon it, and rise above the limits of a strict empiricism or 
a blind adherence to the scientific method. Ingnace Lepp 
says, “Perhaps a laboratory assistant stays within such lim- 
its. But it is clear that humanity is not indebted to labora- 
tory assistants for its remarkable conquest of the forces of 
nature and physical maladies. The genuine scientist inter- 
prets empirically observed facts and integrates them into a 
general system, into a synthetic vision of the universe.” ”° 


We must also hope that our humanistic endeavors will 
free themselves from an undue adherence to facts and value- 
free inquiry and enter more meaningfully into an expedited 
new search for values and meaning in an evolving society. 
Lachs notes that, by nature, people are alert animals liv- 
ing in a world which constitutes our shell, our home, and 
our hope. “The first task of education is to retain this 
natural curiosity. For this reason, education cannot occur 
by dumping large bodies of fact and principle on unpre- 
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pared victims. It must proceed when and where the oc- 
casion makes room for it, invites it or even requires it for 
better understanding.””! Robert Shoenberg proposes that 
we actively engage students in the teaching-learning pro- 
cess so that they will take away more from their courses. 
He contends, “If we ask them only to learn facts, that is 
what they will do. If we ask them often enough to put two 
facts together and make an idea, there is some reason to 
believe that the habit of making such connections will be 
strengthened.” ?? 


As we witness the rapid changes and stockpiling of facts 
which surround us, we need to view these events as provid- 
ing infinite resources for the use of the human mind. Alvin 
Toffler optimistically asserts that “ ... as crime mounts, 
as nuclear families fracture, as once reliable bureaucracies 
sputter and malfunction, as health delivery systems crack 
and industrial economies wobble dangerously, we see only 


the decay and breakdown around us. Yet social decay is the 
compost bed of the new civilization. In energy, technology, 
family structure, culture, and many other fields, we are lay- 
ing into place the basic structures that will define the main 
features of that new civilization.”** If Toffler proves to be 
correct, it will be largely due to innovative new educational 
approaches whether inside or outside academia. In speak- 
ing of the specific matter of medical education, Edmund 
Pellegrino speaks to the problem of information and facts 
as they relate to education in general. He warns us of the 
speedy obsolescence of all knowledge, and further asserts: 


Facts, and the techniques dependent upon them, 
are destined to double each decade. It is patent 
folly, therefore, to equilibrate competence with 
possessing any set of facts and skills. No mind 
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can keep pace with even the essential data. All 
the emphasis must be on sharpening the medical 
intellect to learn better how to use facts, where 
to find them, how to discriminate between them, 
how to synthesize them creatively and how to 
generate new information.“ 


Using this approach perhaps we can then use the vast re- 
sources of an information society to create what Harlan 
Cleveland characterizes as an information-rich environment 
of shared concerns.”° 

We can and must rise above facts. As we continue to 
feast intellectually on the information spawned by science 
and technology, we can profit from Christ’s admonition that 
“man does not live by bread alone.” Facts may contribute 
to a better standard of living and increase our creature 
comforts, but facts alone will not save us from ourselves, 
provide spiritual solace, assure us certainty in a meaningless 
world, or quiet the longing and isolation that so frequently 
overwhelm our spirit. 
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The Pattern of the Necrophile Orientation 


Whereas from psychoanalytical point-of-view (Freud) 


man is considered neurotic,! from a psychological - 
therapeutic perspective (Lasch) narcissistic,? and from a 
sociological aspect (Riesman) outer directed,? one new but 
much more comprehensive analysis of modern man’s orien- 
tation in the social world can be added: the necrophile man. 
Its analysis seems to become more and more important in 
an age of a possible nuclear holocaust and of widespread 
self-destruction. 


What is the necrophile man of modern society? How 
can he be defined? What are his symptoms? It is no longer 
the sexual- perverse man of former times; it is rather this 
modern type of man who is fascinated by the dead and 
who despises life-asserting processes. He admires technical 
achievements (the symbols of the dead) such as highly so- 
phisticated machines, structures of concrete, aluminum, 
and glass, aircraft flying at supersonic speed, and he is 
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attracted by dead things like laws, property, institutions, 
traditions.* 


The conceptions of necrophily can be traced back to 
the life-philosophy of Dilthey and Nietzsche.® Nietzsche, 
in particular, never tired of emphasizing that man in West- 
ern societies can be characterized as a life-denying type of 
man, a slave, a reactive and submissive being. According to 
Nietzsche, Western man can be calculated and controlled 
and he behaves mechanically like a thing. This type of 
man represents no liveliness, no search for such aspects of 
life as spontaneous impulses, life instincts, the love of risks 
and experiments, no longing for growth, creativity, free- 
dom, openness, and transcendence. 


The love for the dead has been explained by some psy- 
chologists as a part of man’s nature. For Freud, for exam- 
ple, man possesses an innate death instinct, which is univer- 


sal and which dissolves connections and destroys things.® 
The necrophile orientation of man is, according to Freud, 
organically or biologically rooted and can’t be eliminated 
by education. 


More convincing than this biologistic conception of 
necrophily seems to be Fromm’s sociopsychological expla- 
nation: the necrophile character is the cause of hindered 
growth, of a psychic deformation and of unlived life.’ De- 
structiveness is evoked by social causes, by life-obstructing 
elements in the highly advanced industrialized societies. 
They have to be eliminated in order to free man of his 
necrophily. If we accept the thesis that man and world, I 
and society are inextricably interwoven, then Fromm’s con- 
ceptions of necrophily seem more plausible. It would be im- 
possible following this view to understand man’s necrophile 
orientations and to overcome them without understanding 
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the death instinct of modern societies in which he is being 
socialized. 

Though the author favors Fromm’s analytical framework 
of necrophily, a systematic analysis of the death instinct of 
society is missing in his work. 


The Death-Instinct of Society 


It is the nature of modern societies in the West and in 
the East, of highly industrialized capitalist and commu- 
nist countries, that their interests are solely geared toward 
maintaining themselves. They are not going beyond the one 
dimension which they established; they do not want to be- 
come more than this one established dimension in contrast 
to life-philosophical conceptions implying that the biophile 
drive is characterized by negation and transcendence, that 
life always wants to go beyond the givenness or that it wants 
to be more than it is. 

Marcuse’s eloquent study of the one-dimensional soci- 
ety unveils the various technologically effective forms of so- 
cial control “capable of containing social change-qualitative 
change which would establish essentially different institu- 
tions, a new direction of the productive process, new modes 
of human existence, this containment of social change is 
perhaps the most singular achievement of advanced indus- 
trialized society”® It has an overriding interest in preserving 
the institutional status quo and in doing so a static system 
of life is predominant where life is organized and tamed 
within the given social structures. 

In a life-long process of socialization the person learns to 
control his subjectivity—his life-impulses—-and he gradu- 
ally develops desirable behavior accompanied by feelings of 
relief and joy that he finally made it, that he is that what 
he is supposed to be-normal. Normality, though it shows 
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certain changes in history, is the basic fixed principle of 
necrophily in a society at a specific period of time. It is 
rigid and inflexible during its predominance; it does not 
allow deviation; it sanctions the possibility of being differ- 
ent. Its dogmatic truth has the effect of being “a strait- 
jacket to the soul and a cemetery to the imagination.”® 
The more a society is drastically realizing the principle of 
normality the less the people living in it develop their life- 
instincts (freedom, spontaneity, dynamics, transcendence, 
difference, etc.). 

It is a symptom of advanced industrialized societies that 
they socialize or normalize their children less by external 
and formal means of social control and more by internal and 
informal ones. Self-control as the most important present 
social control serves as a vehicle for internalizing (on the ba- 
sis of voluntarism) the fixed normality—the principle of the 
dead—into the motivational structure of the individuals. 
The identification of the individuals with society is secured 
by steadily increasing possibilities of consumptions, suc- 
cess, and security. Thus the principle of the dead does not 
lead to a dull and unpleasant being-in-the-world but rather 
creates plenty of euphoric moments of experience and sat- 
isfaction of needs. It is worthwhile to subject oneself as a 
member of this society to this dominating machinery. But 
in regard to the lifephilosophical point-of-view existence of 
this kind is not worth living. That which is essential to life 
is missing: the character of process, of self-surpassing, of 
openness, of negation, of construction. 


Modern Man; Alive But Dead 


In highly industrialized societies rationality, objectivity 
and effectivity are considered the most valuable elements 
because they are seen as the forces of social, political and 
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economic modernization.'° The feeling does not fit into 
the modern administrative apparatus of factually correct 
directedness, not into the world of objective science, the 
goal of which is the unbiased verification and falsification 
of hypotheses by means of facts, not into the world of tech- 
nocratic orientation in which all the processes are organized 
and managed by technical experts. The feeling is antago- 
nistic to and dysfunctional in the world of planning, or- 
ganizing, calculating and predicting. It has to be banned 
from the higher valued world of sciences and technology, the 
world of management and bureaucracy, since it is regarded 
as a “factor of disturbance,” a “source of error”.!! The feel- 
ings are counterproductive to securing and stabilizing the 
modern system and these risks have to be eliminated in 
the interest of maintaining the vital structures of society. 
They are often considered “dangerous” by the experts of 
normality and deviancy emphasizing correlations between 
emotional states in the early childhood and behavioral dis- 
order later in life? or between certain temperaments and 
educational difficulties.'* 


Man gets socialized early in his life to control his feel- 
ing, which are downgraded as unacceptable and undesir- 
able. But what are the consequences of this repression of 
emotions? On the one side, he is well-adjusted to the mod- 
ern system, he has become a normal citizen, on the other 
side, he is a person without “the qualities of being” ,!* with- 
out spontaneity and impulses, without the experience of 
hope and joy, empathy and love. Those individuals, who 
grow up without being able to express their feelings and 
those people to whom human feelings become unreal, are 
living in a cold and lifeless vacuum.’® They are physically 
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alive, emotionally dead. This is one typical aspect of the 
necrophile orientation of modern man. 

Another symptom of his necrophile orientation is think- 
ing that can be characterized first as closed, secondly as 
linear and mechanical, and thirdly as quantitative. Closed 
because it lacks the dynamic, negating, transforming and 
emancipating force; it is fixed to exclusive blocs of true 
and false totalities. Since the world has already been 
interpreted correctly, modern man can identify with the 
given reality and stop questioning and searching for some- 
thing different. A typical example of the closed minds are, 
macrocosmically seen, the Eastern and the Western blocs 
with their fixed structures of social, political and econom- 
ical thinking. Microcosmically seen, the closed universe of 
thinking manifests itself in the identification with the given 
social pattern of society, for example with its roles, func- 
tions, norms, and notions. Reason being satisfied with the 
here and now, is lacking that which is essential for life, 
the self-criticism and the self-surpassing. Being enclosed 
implies being dead, showing no intellectual efforts toward 
innovation and no desire for change. 

Man’s thinking is linear and mechanical because the past 
determines the present. There is no becoming. In the se- 
quence of the “if . . .then” causality, the “if” of the past 
is the “then” of the future.'® Since man’s linear and me- 
chanical thinking behaves like a dead thing (is thingified), 
it can be predicted without major difficulties. Bateson 
calls this lifeless world of thinking the “pleroma” in con- 
trast to the lively, complex, dialectical world of thinking- 


the “creature” .!” 


His thinking is quantitative, i.e. determined by calcula- 
tion: if I do this, I will achieve that. This “means-ends” 
category of thinking is a reflection of the capitalistic eco- 
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nomic structure, the scientific mathematization, and the 
technical realizations in modern societies of the West. This 
quantitative calculative thinking is fixed to the category of 
having,’® to the actions of measuring and counting; it runs 
from one chance to another in order to raise the standard 
of living but it does not ask for the meaning of all these 
quantitative orientations; it does not ask qualitative ques- 
tions; it does not evaluate, it does not relate to the many 
dimensional being.’® It shows no dynamics, no flexibility, 
no movability, and no openness. It lives the dead quantita- 
tive things. It is necrophile. 

Another typical aspect of modern necrophile man is his 
relation to his fellow-men. In spite of increasing social orga- 
nization and institutionalization, man seems to be lonelier 
than ever before. In the satellite-cities, for example, people 
live encapsulated in snail-shells, everybody for himself, like 
monads, who are isolated from, anonymous to, and afraid 
of each other. Surely it is the mass-construction of apart- 
ment complexes that contributes to the social alienation, 
surely it is the consuming industry too, which promotes 
the solitary and happy consumer in their four corners of 
their withdrawn world but the social necrophily is partly 
their responsibility as well. They deny their mutuality.” 
Their inbetweenness dies in the mummified structures of 
modern cities, in the necropolis. 


Gloomy Necrophile Future 
Or The Possibility of Biophile Alternatives 


The victory of the objective over the subjective, of the 
normal over the deviant, of the one dimensional over the 
many dimensional, of the necrophily over the biophily, re- 
duces the value of human life more and more. In such a 
necrophile culture self-destruction (suicidal behavior, drug- 
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addiction, alcoholism, etc.) can flourish on the one hand, 
and the fascination of force and of terror on the other hand. 

It seems as if the past determined the present and since 
there is no spontaneous, creative, transcendent power left 
in modern man, there is no future or the future is only the 
prolonged arm of the past. “The moment of deaih is that 
very one, when we are only past and in no way future.”?! 

But within the necrophile culture there are some signs 
of dissatisfaction with the structures of the dead as repre- 
sented by sciences, technical and social institutions. There 
are initiatives, groups and even movements against the sys- 
tem of the dead voiced by ecologists, who are against the 
destruction of the vital living conditions, peace or disarma- 
ment groups who are fighting against the steadily increasing 
arsenal of weapons, alternative organizations of production 
and reproduction whose central category is the principle of 
life, parents’ groups who do not want to liquidate the dy- 
namics of the child by the way of static education and who 
try new forms of encounter with their children. 

There are several escape attempts, a kind of theory and 
practice to overcome the everyday necrophile structures of 
modern societies and I am sure, some new ones will develop 
soon. But the initiative towards the biophile orientation 
has to originate in man. Since it contradicts the logic of the 
dead to bring about or even to tolerate life, the dynamics 
of life have to have their cause or beginning in man. It 
seems that the thesis of Feuerbach of the nineteenth century 
stating that we need new people is still valid today. 
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The cry for women’s rights has been strong in recent 
years. Many thought in the mid-seventies when such cries 
were being raised by Betty Freidman, Gloria Steinem and 
others, that they were introducing new concepts. Far from 
it. Strong appeals from both sexes for “female recognition” 
in society had been recorded as early as the sixteenth cen- 
tury and would continue to be heard in recurring forms in 
the future. 

Pleas for the “female cause” often have evolved in the 
past around economic concerns and psychological interests, 
among others. That is, those who have argued for so- 
called “women’s rights” have done so because they believe 
women should not be exploited by man for economic rea- 
sons; women should, therefore, be paid the same as men for 
the same kind of work and have an equal right to control 
over money and property. Nor should women, say the same 
enthusiasts, be exploited for sexual reasons; they should be 
seen as persons with psychological and physical needs of 
fulfillment. 

As Benjamin Barbar, political scientist, writer and ed- 
itor, points out in his 1975 publication titled Liberating 
Feminism, care needs to be exercised in assuming that the 
“women’s movement” possesses a singular, identifiable ide- 
ology. Caution should be taken in attempting to character- 
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ize the views of women today whose positions range form 
the housewife hoping for nothing more than a checkbook of 
her own to the “technocratic Amazon aspiring to the an- 
nihilation of sexual differentiation.” Of course, generaliza- 
tions must be made to a degree if any intelligent discussion 
about “women’s rights” is to be effected. 

Barbar proceeds to list five tenets of “liberationists” : 


1. Women are oppressed, both by nature and by the 
appeal to nature; 


. Men and marriage are natural obstacles to 
women’s human fulfillment as persons; 


. Romantic love is the ideology of naturalist sexism; 


. Monogamous marriage and the nuclear family are 
crucial instruments in capitalism’s system of nat- 
ural exploitation; and, 


. Femininity and natural sexual differentiation are 
inimical to and ultimately incompatible with hu- 
man equality and liberated personhood. 


Of these, the first three have been held in some form since 
humanistic voices began to speak in favor of special recog- 
nition of women as people, not property. 

Although some call for changes in attitudes toward 
women can be found in the early Renaissance period, it 
is in the eighteenth century that more open efforts by both 
sexes are heard voicing opinions about better treatment of 
the female. 

Dr. Johnson’s conversation with a certain Mrs. Knowles, 
simply identified by James Boswell in his Life of Johnson 
as the Quaker lady probably shows the most common atti- 
tude toward women espoused by the masses in eighteenth- 
century England. 
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Mrs. Knowles complains of the fact that men have more 
liberty than women, and Johnson responds that men labor 
and suffer danger in order to provide for women. The lady 
continues with the exasperated remark that she still cannot 
see why men are allowed more indulgences than women. 
When she argues, “It gives a superiority to men to which 
I so not see how they are entitled,” Johnson caustically 
replies, “It is plain, madam, one or the other must have 
the superiority.”? 


Lord Chesterfield’s famous letter to his son about choos- 
ing women reflects much the same stereotyped feeling, not 
uncommon to the male sex of the period, at least the atti- 
tude reflected in many male voices in various forms of litera- 
ture. He admonishes his son about pleasing women because 
they can help him move up in the world, but Chesterfield 
reminds the boy that women lack reason: 


Women, then, are only children of a larger 
growth; they have an entertaining tattle, and 
sometimes wit; but for solid, reasoning good- 
sense, I never knew in my like one that had it or 
who reasoned or acted consequentially for four- 
and-twenty hours together. 


Eighteenth century England continued the laws of do- 
mesticity which seventeenth century England encouraged. 
This meant one thing for women—little change. Females 
attached to husbands committed themselves paradoxically 
to household bondage while securing protection and domes- 
tic needs. In addition to the concept of femme cover a 
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time-honored tradition, The Lawes Resolutions of Women’s 
Rights published in 1632 clarified the legal justification for 
such: 


In this consolidation which we call wedlock is a 
locking together. It is true, that man and wife 
are one person; but understand in what manner. 
When a small brooke or little river incorporateth 
with Rhodanus, Humber, or Thames, the poor 
rivulet looseth her name; it is carried and recar- 
ried with the new associate; it beareth no sway; it 
possesseth nothing during coverture. A woman as 
soon as she is married, is called covert; in Latine 
nupta, that is, ‘veiled’; as it were, clouded and 
overshadowed; she hath lost her streame. I may 
more truly, farre away, say to a married woman, 
Her new self is her superior; her companion, her 


master . . .All of them (women) are understood 
either married, or to be married, and their de- 
sires are to their husbands, I know no remedy, 
yet some can shift it well enough. The common 
laws here shaketh hand with divinitye. 


This argument was reiterated in Baron and Femme: 
A Treatise of Law and Equity Concerning Husbands 
and Wives. 

Such concepts meant, of course, that a husband had sole 
control of his wife’s property. It meant furthermore that a 
wife could not make a contract, could not sue or be sued, 
and had no right over her children, unless prenuptial agree- 
ment existed or the husband was away for an extended time. 
Actually, this idea extended to unmarried women who were 
thought as being under their father’s authority. A sec- 
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ond age-old convention was that concerning dower rights, 
the widow’s automatic one-third stemming from medieval 
times and lasting even until today in some countries. It is 
true that the husband could not alienate dower lands and 
dispose of them in any way he chose, unless there had been 
a pre-nuptial agreement. By the year 1700, the latter sit- 
uation had increased due to family pressures and haggling, 
so that a bride would be getting only 100 pounds for every 
1000 pounds of her dowry, instead of the usual 200 to 250 
pounds afforded in the sixteenth century. So the eighteenth 
century wife had little working in her favor in such matters 
of domesticity. 


There was little if any change in the laws affecting 
women’s legal status until the nineteenth century, even 
though there were various arguments extended through- 
out the eighteenth century by both men and women for the 
acknowledgment of women’s rights. Such arguments had 
not reached the masses, however, through oral debate or 
even in argumentative sermons. The most evident form of 
presentation was through literature. Some literary efforts 
showed very strong sentiments presented openly, especially 
in essays and journals and in some fiction, all new and ex- 
tremely popular genres of the period. 


Early eighteenth-century voices crying for women’s 
rights include that of Lady Mary Montague, who became 
a “learned lady” through her own assiduous but desultory 
reading in the family library. She eventually married Ed- 
ward Wortley, who took her with him in 1716 when he was 
appointed ambassador to the Porte. Her boldness in accom- 
panying him to the land of harems gave her name currency 
throughout Europe, and her “Turkish Letters” which soon 
followed began to establish her literary reputation. The 
Lady Mary eventually left England in 1740 to spend virtu- 
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ally the remainder of her life in retirement on the continent. 
Whether it was to free herself from her husband or for other 
reasons is still a matter for conjecture. But we do know she 
continued to write, and it is her letters that became so well 
known for their espousal of equality of the sexes. 

One of her letters written in 1710 to the Bishop of Sal- 
isbury exclaims about the manifest growth of injustice and 
oppression and how it must grieve the bishop greatly. She 
points out that her sex is usually forbidden studies reflect- 
ing female oppression as well as being permitted no books 
unless they effeminate the mind. She further points out 
that because women are taught domestic matters, their 
minds being neglected, they become prey to men who mis- 
use them, thus adding to injustice and oppression. 

A much bolder letter was written to the Countess of Bute 
in 1753 where Lady Montague openly proposes education 
for women: 


The unjust custom prevails of debarring our sex 
from the advantages of learning, the men fancy- 
ing the improvement of our understanding would 
only furnish us with more art to deceive them, 
which is directly contrary to the truth.* 


Another early advocate of rights for women was Daniel 
Defoe, prolific writer and notorious pamphleteer. His first 
important publication, An Essay of Projects published in 
1698 at the turn of the century some twenty years before his 
fame as a “novelist” grew, consists of over 300 pages deal- 
ing chiefly with economic conditions and exhibiting Defoe’s 
store of information on practical matters. In one section la- 
beled “Academies” he treats a very touchy subject when he 
writes on the need for an academy for women, wherein he 
establishes the advantages of learning to women and his 
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scorn of the oppression of women by men. He begins in 
this vein: 


I have often thought of it as one of the most 
barbarous customs in the world, considering us 
as a civilized and a Christian country, that we 
deny the advantages of learning to women. We 
reproach the sex every day with folly and imper- 
tinence, while I am confident, had they the ad- 
vantages of education equal to us, they would be 
guilty of less than ourselves.* 


Defoe argues on the basis of a spiritual analogy that 
because education helps polish the soul, both sexes, since 
both have souls, should experience education. He proposes 
an academy so that women can prove themselves equal to 
men and prove that men should have no fear of them. In or- 
der to allow no problems to interfere, he establishes set rules 


of the game, one of which is that no man is allowed in to the 
academy for any reason. The subject matter would consist 
of: (1) foreign languages, (2) speech and conversation, and 
(3) books in general. In the rest of his essay on the academy, 
Defoe explains in detail the reasons for inferior treatment 
of the female in society. He closes his work by arguing that 
God makes no distinction in the sexes. Then, Defoe asks, 
why should man? Defoe’s argument here is remarkably en- 
lightened for the times, anticipating a rather bold picture 
of women’s rights in his Roxana, the title character of his 
1724 novel. 

The most important document on women’s rights was 
probably Mary Wollstonecraft’s A Vindication of the Righis 
of Women, published late in the century (1792) on the heels 
of the French Revolution, which probably inspired it and 
other such expressions of individualism. True, the uprising 
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of the American colonies and their victory of independence 
stimulated all sorts of expressions of freedom on the conti- 
nent but now that the continent itself burst with Romantic 
energy, the time was ripe for Mary Wollstonecraft’s daring 
stand. 


Actually, Wollstonecraft had first written a little known 
work in 1790 called A Vindication of the Rights of Man 
in answer to Edmund Burke about restrictions upon citi- 
zenship. The 1792 book followed as part of her continuing 
debate. In this book the whole extent of her “feminist 
ideal” is set out, and her whole claim for human rights is 
made. After the appearance of the book, however, English 
society closed up against the theories that had brought on 
the French Revolution across the channel, and there ap- 
peared a desperate effort to keep things as they were. But 
Pandora’s box had been opened, and never again would it 
be completely closed. The voice favoring the status quo re- 


mained, but the voices crying out for change had preceded 
Mary Wollstonecraft, and they would continue. 


Sheila Ryan Johansson writes in an essay included in 
a collection of essays titled Liberating Women’s History 
(1975) that “the true history of women is the history of 
their ongoing functioning in that male-defined world, on 
their own terms.”® Women had known this for centuries 
before Johansson reminds us of it again in our time, and 
eighteenth-century women are shown in the literature of the 
period, especially through the new genre of fiction, demon- 
strating the verity of such reality. It seems that the con- 
temporary women’s movement has come to realize that it 
might be more successful in the end by emphasizing the 
power potential of women rather than capitalizing upon 
past grievances. Carolyn Lougee writes in a review article 
on women’s history in 1977 that “a theme emerging both in 
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theoretical discussion and in empirical studies is the need 
to recognize within the context of seemingly debilitating 
limitations placed upon women in European societies the 
persisting power of women, the integrity of their choices, 
and their participation in the definition of roles, values, 
and behavior.”®© This emphasis, seen now upon the posi- 
tive rather than the negative, is the focus most speakers for 
“women’s rights” took in the eighteenth century, for they 
realized fully then the difficulty of achieving total equality 
for both sexes. This focus is used abundantly in eighteenth 
century novels. 


The choice of fiction for presenting so many important 
ideas about the condition of women in society is logical for 
two reasons. One reason is that the novel provided a very 
private form of entertainment. If certain ideas were pre- 
sented too strongly on stage, censorship might occur. In 
the privacy of one’s own bedroom or living quarters, one 


could read fiction and react as he or she very well pleased, 
with no one immediately censoring the mind. The other 
reason has to do with the changing reading public of the 
eighteenth century. True, the masses of the poor still did 
not read, or they had no time for it with all the duties 
imposed upon them. There were, however, two large and 
important groups of poor people who probably did have 
time and opportunity to read—apprentices and household 
servants. The latter constituted the largest single occupa- 
tional group in the country during the eighteenth century, 
consisting heavily of waiting maids. With such an audi- 
ence, there was definite room for the novel to grow and for 
novelists to educate their reading public with their themes, 
including the theme of “women’s condition.” Ian Watt says 
that “it is certain that this change of emphasis was an essen- 
tial factor for the achievements of Defoe and Richardson.”’ 
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Although Defoe illustrates a certain voice concerning 
women’s place in society, his popular novel Moll Flanders 
presents a heroine who realized that to get ahead in the 
world, a woman must make a good marriaze match. So 
Defoe, as a new fiction writer, shows the power women 
have in molding men and accomplishing their goals in the 
midst of a male-dominated and male-intimidating society. 

The question in Moll Flanders is not whether Moll’s 
personality and character are feminine but how conven- 
tional notions about women and female psychology affect 
the plot and the theme of the novel. To enter the world 
is to become subject to the laws of the dynamics of inno- 
cence and experience; to become engaged in a process of 
initation and education; in other words, learn the ways of 
the world. When the protagonist is female, entrance into 
the world is always a psychosexual event coded according 
to certain recurrent narrative patterns. In Moll Flanders 
the main structure is built upon the confrontation between 
feminine virtue and illicit masculine desire. This story is 
more complicated than some of the period because Moll is 
making an entrance into the world without benefit of fam- 
ily. This allows her more sexual vulnerability because the 
orphan-heroine is more innocent. Moll is a fast learner, 
however, and soon rivals her betters and indeed discovers 
the difference between what nature furnishes and what for- 
tune provides: “In some things, I has the Advantage of my 
Ladies, tho’ they were my Superiors . . .First, I was appar- 
ently Handsomer than any of them. Secondly, I was better 
shap’d and Thirdly, I Sung better.”® 

Following the rules of seduction, Moll’s virtue is soon 
put to the test by the Elder Brother in her surrogate family. 
For Moll, the initial response to sexual confrontation is a 
confusion manifested in physical terms. When the man 
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is not apologetic but financially rewarding, Moll loses her 
head and her footing: “I was more confounded with the 
Money than I was before with the Love.”® This first suit 
is followed by one by the younger brother, who wants to 
marry Moll. Now Moll, thinking in her quasi-innocence 
that she could not possibly marry him because she was 
in a sense “married” to the older brother, pleads for the 
former to wed her, only to be rejected. Her initiation into 
the wiles of the male sex and their ability to do what they 
want in her society fractures her psychosexual makeup for a 
time, but she soon adjusts to reality and takes the younger 
brother for her first husband, realizing that this is the way 
for woman to move into society. 

Moll begins the account of her new career with a state- 
ment of principle and an analysis of the dynamics of the 
market place: “I kept true to this notion, that a Woman 
should never be kept for a Mistress, that had Money to keep 


her self.”!° She is reiterating her childhood dream to be in- 
dependent. “I found the Women had lost the Privilege of 
saying no, that it was a Favour now for a Woman to have 
The Question ask’d . . .The Men had such Choice every 


where, that the Case of the Women was very unhappy.” 


The rest of the novel follows Moll through a round of 
husbands. Widowed by the first, she is abandoned by the 
second. When she meets husband three, her mother-in- 
law turns out to be her own mother, meaning that she 
has married unknowingly her own brother. Like Oedipus, 
however, she has already conceived children by the inces- 
tous relationship, and it is a son who helps her construct 
the ultimate family with her fourth and favorite husband. 
They are transported to Virginia in the colonies where she 
can really become more of a person. She is now no longer 
an orphan. She renames herself and by living her nom de 
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plume as a woman sui generis, she becomes a true heroine, 
suggesting to female readers of the eighteenth century that 
females have not only the ability but the power to make a 
place for themselves in society. 

Although Moll Flanders is Defoe’s best known novel 
with a heroine and although Moll does resolve early in 
the story never to perform housework, the plot seems to 
project her main interest as that of moving out of her low 
position in society through marriage. Moll is simply try- 
ing to exist, using every weapon at her disposal. Rozana, 
however, is the story of a courtesan deserted by a bankrupt 
husband amidst the aristocracy. She is motivated by un- 
inhibited ambition and a desire for independence. She is a 
true precursor of the modern woman who desires complete 
independence. She flaunts her charms in many nations, 
sharing a large group of lovers along the way, all among 
the high society. She eventually assumes the guise of a ti- 


tled Frenchwoman as she moves through court society in 
London. Tension builds as a daughter by her first hus- 
band gradually recognizes her and contemplates revealing 
the truth. 


In the opening chapter, as Roxana relates her back- 
ground, she digresses from her story to advise young ladies 
contemplating marriage that they should choose well: 


If you have any regard to your future happi- 
ness . . .never marry a fool. With some other 
husbands, you may be unhappy, but with a fool 
you will be miserable . . .what is more shocking 
than for a woman to bring a handsome comely 
fellow of a husband into company and then be 
obliged to blush for him every time she hears him 
speak?!? 
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This is the first indication we have that this heroine is not 
another Moll looking for the traditional approach to se- 
curity. From this point on the novel shows Roxana as a 
woman of wisdom. It is she who understands why her hus- 
band is going to be a failure in the brewery business. Judg- 
ing from her stamina, had she been given the opportunity 
to operate it, it undoubtedly would have survived and done 
well. When she loses her husband who deserts her, she is at 
first at a loss in knowing how to live and raise five children, 
and the landlord who had been so vile returns her furni- 
ture and begins paying her visits. Soon she finds herself 
“married” to him, his having persuaded her that with a 
deserted husband she is truly a widow, and with a deserted 
wife he is truly free. Her guilt pangs attack frequently, but 
she learns to live with the free love situation that develops 
and for several years finds herself happy again. 

Then, on a trip to Paris with her husband, she finds her- 
self back in a earlier situation. He is murdered. However, 
she has learned a lot by this time about caring for herself. 
She arranges for her faithful servant, Amy, to take care 
of the London h»usehold goods, and she wisely waits for 
French attention which is not long in coming. A nobleman, 
with wife and family, soon courts her and she willingly ac- 
cepts his attention. Shortly he is paying her to remain in 
Paris. After a year of love and living together she bears a 
boy. She arranges for Amy to be the midwife, again show- 
ing her wisdom; her real confidante is close at hand. 

Roxana is always aware that the present situation will 
not last. Thus she muses about her possible state of jeop- 
ardy and prepares for the future. She is well aware that 
in a world where men are supposed to be the protectors of 
women, she is protected only when she is capturing men. 
Her acceptance of this state of affairs is gradual, but fi- 
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nal. Her first encounter with the jeweler she feels some- 
what guilty about; her second venture prepares her for a 
constant round of affairs, each one destined to protect her 
from the poverty she had experienced at the hands of her 
first foolish husband. As she comments on her retreat with 
a king at a later point in the story, we see that Roxana 
is always looking out for herself when she states she has 
different notions of matrimony from what the received cus- 
tom was; that she thought women as well as a men were 
free agents, and were born free, and, that could she manage 
herself suitably, might enjoy liberty to as much purpose as 
men do. 

The height of Defoe’s modern outlook in his heroine 
Roxana comes when she argues with the Dutch merchant 
about marriage. Though she loved him, she refused the 
legal tie of marriage, and for good reason in eighteenth 
century England: 


I knew (she says) that, while I was a mistress, it 
is customary for the person kept to receive from 
them that deep; but, if I should be a wife, all 
I had then was given up to the husband, and I 
was thenceforth to be under his authority only; 
and, as I has money enough and needed not fear 
being what they call a cast-off mistress, so I has 
no need to give him twenty thousand pounds to 
marry me, which had been buying my lodging too 
dear a great deal.'* 


Herein is a literary reflection of Lawes Resolution of 
1632. Following in the train of conversation, Roxana in- 
dicates the true feelings of a modern women when she ex- 
presses her attitudes toward the nature of women: 
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I returned, that while a woman was single, she 
was masculine in her politic capacity; that she 
then had the full command of what she had, and 
the full direction of what she did; that she was a 
man in her separate capacity, to all intents and 
purposes that a man could be to himself. . .I 
added, that whoever the woman was that had an 
estate, and would give it up to be the slave of a 
great man, that woman was a fool, and must be 
fit for nothing but a beggar; that it was my opin- 
ion, a woman was as fit to govern and enjoy her 
own estate without a man as a man was without 
a woman; and that, if she had a mind to gratify 
herself as to sexes, she might entertain a man as 
a man does a mistress.'* 


Only a writer of Defoe’s strong concerns for female roles 


in the eighteenth century could produce a heroine such as 
Roxana. With her, there is no compromise of marriage, now 
that she has discovered the flaws in such an arrangement. 
There is only a new day every day for living the independent 
life. 

It is true to the neo-classic tastes of the period that 
Defoe includes frequent reminders of the lack of virtue in 
Roxana, but most critics have agreed for years that one 
who reads this novel thoroughly sees through Defoe’s guise 
quickly. The character of Roxana stands above the didactic 
sermonettes, in line with Shakespeare’s Sir Toby and also 
his Falstaff, especially the latter, who reminds his audience 
that to “banish Falstaff” means to banish the world. 

Richardson’s Clarissa Harlowe presents a slightly dif- 
ferent approach to the “woman issue.” It illustrates the 
growing concern over forced marriages against the will of 
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the female. As Harrison Steeves points out in Before Jane 
Austen, the plays and novels of the period testify to the con- 
tinuance of the historical tradition of arranged marriages 
among nobility and the upper-class for economic-social sta- 
tus purposes.’® The rise of capitalism and Protestantism 
brought a new conception of marriage, a companionship 
based on neutral affection, but the Cavalier tradition of 
the Restoration was still very strong, a tradition that as- 
sumed male dominance and superiority in society, espe- 
cially in relations with the opposite sex. In this tradition 
arranged marriages were assumed, with liasons expected by 
both parties, and in the midst of it the females of the lower 
classes having forced upon them the role of female sexual 
servant. Clarissa subtly illustrates the need for men in a 
changing society to recognize in the words of Shakespeare’s 
Shylock that a Jew had hands and feelings, too—that is, 
that women (wives and daughters) should be considered 
not property but humans. 

Clarissa’s refusal to marry Mr. Solmes is not just be- 
cause she is not in love with him, but because she is being 
required to marry against her will. She argues that such a 
demand is not right. Critic Christopher Hill, in his provoca- 
tive essay on Clarissa, suggests that she echoes Lady Brad- 
shaigh who, in a discussion with Richardson about male- 
female relationships in the 18th century, comments that 
laws of society were made by men in order to justify their 
tyranny. Lady Bradshaigh further argues for equality in sex 
relationships, declaring that even biblical patriarchs were 
male tyrants through their institution of polygamy.’® 

To say the least, the discussion highlights the ambiguity 
of Richardson’s point of view. Nevertheless, the character 
does allow us to see Richardson’s subtlety in presenting a 
heroine who defies male usurpation, not because she is an- 
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other Kate the Shrew, but because of her principles. Iron- 
ically,-this defiance of male usurpation causes her death in 
the end. For she allows herself to be taken in by Lovelace’s 
charm, and in a move to get revenge on the family, he rapes 
Clarissa. This same novel pictures another bold woman 
asserting her individuality—Anna Howe, Clarissa’s friend 
and confidante who advises her early to escape her father’s 
house and dominance and live her own life. That in itself is 
rather strong advice for women of the time. Without male 
financial support and protection, females of the middle and 
upper classes were literally alone in the world. 


Of course, Clarissa’s following Anna’s advice actually 
proves to be her undoing, but how was Anna to know 
that Lovelace would eventually act the rake when his in- 
tentions appeared to be honorable? It is here again that 
the reader sees something else of Richardson’s subtle and 
ambiguous point of view. Anna spurs Clarissa on: (1) She 


early argues that James Harlowe is too domineering with 
his daughter, and, (2) she suggests the escape, repeatedly 
making declarations in her letters that she knows go against 
traditionally-accepted female behavior. One of her boldest 
statements that illustrates the individualist spirit of the 
woman occurs when she tells Clarissa that she “could not 
endure to think it in the power of any fellow living to give 
me a moment’s uneasiness.” !” 

Therefore, Anna is seen as bold, noble, proud, fiery— 
but Richardson seems to suggest through the results of 
her behavior that too much boldness may be detrimental. 
Her attitude toward the situation antagonized Clarissa’s 
family forcing James Harlowe to a harsher treatment of 
his daughter; her advice on escape furthers the fatal elop- 
ment; Lovelace’s accessibility to the letters allows his ire 
to grow and from it stems his more callous treatment of 
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Clarissa. Richardson may be implying that Anna is a bit 
too dominant—too bold. The social role she plays perhaps 
requires a bit more restraint than she exercises. 

At the same time, the problem of sexual equality is 
projected in this novel. As Arnold Kettle aptly puts it, 
“The growing consciousness of women of the necessity of 
their emancipation and the inability of class society to ad- 
mit such freedom without destroying something essential 
to itself is one of those difficult situations of the 18th and 
early 19th centuries that men find themselves unable to 
fully resolve.”'® Richardson’s achievement is not that he 
resolved the problem but that he depicted it in such a way 
that general society could become more aware of it. 

Fanny Burney presents an even stronger ambiguous 
comment on the role of women in her prolific work dur- 
ing her seventy years of writing. As a 15 year old girl, she 
began composing what eventually was her best novel titled 
Evelina: Or, A Young Lady’s Entrance Into the World. It 
was an extremely popular novel, when published in 1778, 
especially among female readers. It allowed them to expe- 
rience through escape all the sights and events they had 
dreamed of in a fashionable and restrained way. It also al- 
lowed them models of esteem and models to serve as warn- 
ings of error. It also gave them opportunities for laughter 
and tears. 

Historically, this novel is important because it is the first 
to examine seriously, from a female point of view, the effects 
of the usages of the time upon the position and the life of a 
woman. This is not to suggest that the heroine Evelina is a 
strong feminist. She is not bold and assertive—if anything, 
she is compromising in her action. Yet, she demonstrates 
in the words of the old radio program “The Romance of 
Helen Trent” how a girl “from a little mining village in the 
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west can make good by marrying a wealthy earl”; that is, 
in this case, make good in high society. 

Actually, Evelina, originally a very naive village girl, 
learns little about values, morals, or judging people, but she 
does come out the victor because she learns social mores, 
what to do and what not to do in order to survive gra- 
ciously. 

In Evelina, Burney is firmly committed to the ideology 
that marriage is a woman’s natural and only destiny and 
to the understanding that she achieves that destiny by dis- 
playing herself and waiting to be chosen. Evelina’s entrance 
into the world is an entry onto the marriage market. Al- 
though she never protests or makes a point of the fact that 
it is a woman’s destiny to display herself on the market 
place, Burney is one of the few writers in the century to 
describe the experience in such a way as to emphasize its 
discomfort and oppression. When Evelina responds to the 
male assault with expressions such as “provoked,” “dis- 
tressed,” and “angered,” she impresses upon the reader 
what ought to be obvious—that she finds it oppressive to 
be raped. 

Mr. Smith, a would-be gentleman and the tenant of a 
silversmith’s dining room, reminds the reader most of the 
contradiction of men’s and women’s lots in life when he re- 
iterates that “marriage is all in all with the ladies; but with 
us gentlemen it’s quite another thing.” !® Young Branghton 
demonstrates even fewer pretentions to courtliness than Mr. 
Smith; he assumes with great candor that those who can 
confer economic benefits have a right to dictate: “If I pay, 
I think I have a right to have it my own way.””° 

Burney’s subtlety, like that of Richardson’s, shows 
through by her crediting and giving value to the view that 
women of good family are really treasure rather than mer- 
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chandise. Evelina reflects a renewed and widespread ten- 
dency in the 18th century, especially in its literature, to 
idealize women of the genteel tradition. She allows men to 
rule society, for in their ineptitude, they provide a reality 
for morally superior humans, namely females. 

There is a confidante in the novel who is bold and as- 
sertive, much like Anna Howe in Clarissa. Mrs. Selwyn is 
an acid-tongued woman. Critic Harrison Steeves calls her 
“a war horse, strong-minded and strong-willed.” He points 
out, however, that the author accepts her and her activities 
with reservations, and he cites from the novel to support 
his point: 


Mrs. Selwyn is very kind and attentive to me. 
She is extremely clever. Her understanding, in- 
deed, may be called masculine. But unfortu- 
nately her manners deserve the same epithet; for 
in studying to acquire the knowledge of the other 
sex, she has lost all the softness of her own.”! 


As Michael Adelstein points out, Mrs. Selwyn is too bold, 
to aggressive, too outspoken.”? 

But the truly bold character is not the heroine or Mrs. 
Selwyn, as strong as she becomes at times; rather it is Eli- 
nor Joddrell, ardently in love with Harleigh. It is through 
the triangular plot that Burney introduced theological, po- 
litical, and philosophical issues to be explored. Elinor con- 
stantly questions Harleigh about good and evil. Her plays 
to get Harleigh’s attention fail and she eventually resorts 
to heavy melodrama. In her second suicide attempt, Eli- 
nor plunges a dagger into her breast before an audience 
watching Juliet’s public concert. Bleeding she drops into 
Harleigh’s arms. She later makes a third attempt, this time 
in a cemetery, but it too ends in failure. 
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Elinor, like Anna Howe, seems to suggest the extremes 
that female assertiveness can lead to. Burney was obvi- 
ously interested in the economic plight and social problems 
of women, but she was negative toward the concept of full 
equality. She was unlike Mary Wollstonecraft’s Mary and 
the French Corinne from the novels of like names, both of 
whom declared a new freedom for women, leading indepen- 
dent and unconventional lives. The latter especially echoes 
the ideas of Mary Wortley Montague, discussed earlier in 
this paper along with others who supported a change in the 
social position of the 18th century female. 


We have seen then that certain writers of the eighteenth 
century British scene argued in some manner for greater 
equality for women. Some were bold enough to be ex- 
plicit in their written apologies. Others made suggestions 
of needed changes through their fictive plots and charac- 
ters. 


Such projections make us aware that the present con- 
fusion dealing with “women’s rights” and, especially the 
Equal Rights Amendment, with all its charges and counter- 
charges, led by such ardent supporters as Betty Friedan and 
Gloria Steinem, and opposed by such conservative detrac- 
tors as Phylis Schafly, is certainly not a novel turn of events. 
Renaissance England had earlier begun to see feminine as- 
sertions of rights, witnessed to some degree in Thomas De- 
loney’s fiction. In the “modern” world of 18th century Eng- 
land, we see the extension of the idea that women deserved 
more humane treatment from men. Some women, like De- 
foe’s Roxana, found it necessary in particular situations to 
use men their way in order to become individuals, while 
others wanting to be accepted into the whole of society, 
found themselves in the pattern of Defoe’s Moll Flanders 
and Burney’s Evelina, who both recognize that within the 
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marriage contract lies their real security. In finding that se- 
curity, they also make their own way and thus create their 
own destiny. 
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would be more to the point!) the social sciences’ ability 
to give an accurate account of human nature. Schwartz be- 
lieves that social scientist have come to see their enterprise 
as one in which chunks and bits of observable product are 
moved about. Consequently, increasingly little attention is 
directed toward the role of human relations and morality 
as determining features of human action. 

Baron is sympathetic with Schwartz’s claim that much 
of the social sciences have consistently overlooked relevant 
determinates of human actions—particularly in the moral 
domain. However, he objects that Schwartz has exagger- 
ated the case against social scientist’s use of such concepts 
as commensurability of product and utility. Schwartz seems 
to think that the methodological application of such con- 
cepts is, in principle, impossible in certain contexts. Baron, 
on the other hand, admits it may be difficult to secure the 
rigor scientists like to have when using theoretical terms 


but, nevertheless, remains convinced that there is a socially 
and scientifically valuable heuristic role for such concepts. 
Baron and Schwartz present to the reader a powerful 
and important debate of concepts so central to the social 
sciences on the large-scale that one can expect nearly every 
reader of this journal to be enthralled by the exchange. 
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UTILITY, EXCHANGE, AND 
COMMENSURABILITY 


Western society, particularly the American version, is 
often criticized for an overreliance on the free market in 
the allocation of goods and in the division of labor.’ For 
example, many of us extend this mode of behavior to such 
interpersonal relationships as the selection of friends and 
mates, the division of household work, and civic duties. Be- 
fore we ask what we can do for our country (friend, spouse, 
child, student), we ask what it (he, she) can do for us in 
return. 

Schwartz has recently argued that social theory, includ- 
ing psychology and economics, has exacerbated this prob- 
lem by constructing theories in which the market is said 
to be part of human nature, thus making the situation ap- 
pear inevitable if not justifiable.” It is easy to find support 
for such a claim. Behaviorist theories of child-rearing and 
classroom management tell us that children can be induced 
to behave properly if it is made sufficiently worth their 
while. Social exchange theory tells us that our everyday 
social relationships are based largely on market exchange,® 
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as does Becker’s theory of the family. Equity theory tells 
us that people see distribution based on “to each accord- 
ing to his contribution” as fair.> Most of these theorists 
do not even bother to ask about other cultures, let alone 
ask whether the situation is a good one and whether it is 
changeable. When other cultures are examined, the results 
that originally supported the theories often do not hold up.® 

But Schwartz goes on to argue that some of the very 
basic concepts of the social sciences are at fault—not just 
the particular applications of these concepts. One of these 
is the idea of commensurability of outcomes, as used in eco- 
nomics and the psychology of decision making. According 
to this idea, it is possible to compare any two outcomes (or 
changes from one state to another) so as to judge which is 
better from a certain point of view. As an extreme example, 
a scientist ought to be able to compare the moral effect of 
misreporting her data with the personal advancement that 
might result from doing so. 

From the idea of commensurability, it is a short step 
to the market. If I prefer outcome A to outcome B, you 
prefer B to A, and I can give you B in exchange for A, 
we both benefit from an exchange. Thus, we both benefit 
if I give you use of my laboratory in return for my name 
on your publications (which I didn’t otherwise read), my 
faithfulness in return for your physical attractiveness (as 
long as you keep it), my weapons for your hostages, etc. 
What is crucial here is that each person compares the loss 
of one sort of thing to the gain of something else. If I trade 
weapons for hostages, I am comparing the loss in weapons 
to the gain in hostages. (Even faithfulness amounts to a 
loss of freedom.) 

By implication, Schwartz criticizes the concept of utility 
as well, for utility has served as the common coin by which 
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outcomes are compared. (The idea of utility is similar to 
the concept of reward in learning theory.) Utility is, by 
one account, a measure of the extent to which a person’s 
preferences are satisfied by a particular outcome of an ac- 
tion. Many descriptive theories claim that people seek to 
maximize utility. 

The problem, according to Schwartz, goes beyond de- 
scriptive theories of behavior. Normative theories (ideal- 
ized theories of how people ought to behave—see Baron, 
1985, 1986) go on to argue that people ought to maxi- 
mize utility (or, perhaps, expected utility under conditions 
of risk—a distinction that is irrelevant here).” There are 
two forms of such theories. Simple decision-theory holds 
that individuals (and institutions) ought to maximize util- 
ity. This concept of utility is utterly neutral about moral 
questions. There is nothing wrong with preferring moral 
behavior, or with preferring that others’ preferences be sat- 
isfied as well as one’s own, but such preferences are com- 
pletely optional. This kind of theory may be accused of 
condoning selfishness by failing to specify that anything is 
wrong with it. 

The second form of normative utility theory is in fact 
the moral theory of utilitarianism, which holds that the 
morality of decisions be judged according to the extent to 
which they maximize utility over all relevant individuals 
(see I, page 130) Utilitarianism justifies the use of methods 
based on utility maximization for social decision-making, 
including the setting of medical policies and social decisions 
about risky technology (See for example Brown, Kahr, & 
Peterson, or Keeney & Raiffa).® Utilitarianism may also be 
used to justify reliance on the free market, on the basis of 
the same kind of exchange argument given above (see II, 
page 132). 
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If utilitarianism is at the root of the problem Schwartz 
finds, his argument is of interest beyond the confines of 
philosophy departments. Utilitarianism in the form at issue 
lies behind most of economics and other social sciences that 
attempt to prescribe as well as understand. An attack on 
utilitarianism is thus an attack on applied social science as 
we know it. 

Three assumptions (among others—see Sen and 
Williams®) are commonly made in utilitarianism: 


1. Utility Scale. Preference may be described in 
terms of a scale of utility along which all outcomes 
of a choice ordered. 


. Interval Scale. Differences on such a scale are also 
ordered, allowing us to compare (for example) the 
gain to one-person with the loss to another from 
some decision. Note that this assumption includes 
the claim that differences may be compared across 
individuals or across domains of activity within an 
individual. 


. Consequentialism. When evaluating choices, only 
consequences need be considered. The ideal here 
is to exclude from consideration whether a choice 
conforms to various moral rules. Utility maxi- 
mization is supposed to be the justification for 
actions or for rules, so it cannot take such rules 
into account. 


At issue is an implication of these assumptions, the prin- 
ciple of exchange: two individuals ought to make an ex- 
change whenever the utility of what each gets is higher than 
the utility of what each has sufficient to yield this princi- 
ple in the form stated. When we add the interval-scale 
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assumptions, we may justify exchanges even when one per- 
son loses utility, providing the utility lost to one is more 
than compensated by the utility gained by the other. This 
conclusion is relevant only later in this paper. 

Schwartz’s claim now amounts to an argument that the 
principle of exchange conflicts with very basic intuitions 
about what is morally right and about how society ought 
to be organized. (At least, would conflict with such intu- 
itions if we were not brainwashed by social theory.) Thus, 
Schwartz argues that utilitarianism is part of the problem, 
not part of the solution. 

It is argued here that utilitarianism, properly under- 
stood, is innocent of the charges that Schwartz has made 
against it. First, the argument just outlined interprets the 
idea of a “consequence” too narrowly, to include overt be- 
haviors but not the inner states that behaviors often sig- 
nify. Second, many of Schwartz’s objections can be handled 
by adoption of a distinction between critical and intuitive 
moral thinking, as proposed by Hare.!° Third, the idea of 
commensurability need not be given up, and it is in fact re- 
quired if we are to make any sort of arguments about social 
justice. Aside from these three points, the positive case for 
utilitarianism is put aside (for that, see Hare"’). 

It may seem that I am attempting to salvage utilitar- 
ianism by narrowing its scope and weakening its claims, 
and that further weakening will follow further attack, until 
nothing is left. Although this may be true (and without 
consequence except for the terms we use), I would argue 
that utilitarianism has indeed suffered through its associ- 
ation with certain behaviorist doctrines in economics and 
psychology. I thus agree with Schwartz that there is a se- 
rious theoretical problem in these disciplines, but I think 
the problem is a form of behaviorism, not utilitarianism. 
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Consequences And Inner States 


As Schwartz notes, there is something wrong with the 
idea that human relationship should be based on exchange. 
By this idea, it is perfectly fine for Dick and Jane to form a 
relationship based on a certain kind of contract, explicit or 
implicit. Dick will provide a steady income, do some house- 
hold chores, participate in child rearing, and show certain 
outward signs of affections, such as bringing flowers home 
occasionally. In return, Jane will sleep with Dick (except 
when she truly has a headache), do most of the house- 
work, raise the children, and provide similar signs of af- 
fection. Similarly, the relationships between employer and 
employee, between teacher and student, and between citi- 
zen and state (or fellow citizen) may be described in terms 
of this sort. Contracts may indeed be appropriate in the 
world of commerce, between consumer and producer, but 
they distort these other relationships to varying degrees. 

Why is this? Schwartz claims that there is a funda- 
mental flaw in utilitarianism, which condones this sort of 
contractual relationship of exchange. Alternatively, let us 
ask ourselves that we really want out of these sorts of rela- 
tionships, what our true preferences (in the sense relevant 
to utilitarianism) are. Do we want a spouse who performs 
spousely duties only because of the benefits we in turn be- 
stow? Or do we want a spouse who acts out of love and 
honor (if not obedience!)? 

Many of our true preferences concern not just the out- 
ward acts of others but also the motives behind those acts. 
We want a spouse who acts out of love. In fact, the outward 
acts are valued mostly because they are indications of this 
inner state. Literature is full of stories of lovers united by 
a love that transcends their mistreatment of one another. 
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Of course, if claims of love are not sometimes supported by 
actions, they become empty and unbelievable. 

Similarly, employers want employees who care about the 
enterprise they are engaged in, employees want employers 
who treat them as if they were this kind of employee, teach- 
ers want students who want to learn, students want teach- 
ers who want to convey their knowledge, the government 
wants truly loyal citizens, and the citizens want a truly 
caring government. If each person in such relationships is 
convinced that he is getting what he wants (true loyalty, 
etc.), he will be more willing to tolerate occasional lapses in 
behavioral manifestations. People do not like to have their 
behavior closely monitored; they would rather be trusted 
to carry out their role from a true sense of duty or loyalty. 
Hence the idea that professionalism, citizenship, etc., are 
important virtues. 

Thus, I am arguing that the real problem is behaviorism, 
the confusion of inner motives with their outward expres- 
sions. Behaviorists think that what we really want from 
one another are expressions of love, loyalty, etc. They are 
wrong. What we want is the real thing. Where theories 
of human nature have distorted human nature itself is in 
telling us that what we want is just the behavior (or even 
more extremely, just its products). If human nature has 
changed as a result of these theories, it may well be in the 
acceptance of this idea. 

It is not important here what loyalty, love, caring, etc., 
really are. What is important is that each is not identi- 
cal with any particular list of behaviors—although it is of 
course true that we know the mental states and potential- 
ities of others only through their behavior (this fact be- 
ing the ball that behaviorists have grabbed and run with). 
Because of the distinction between inner states and their 
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behavioral manifestations, it is possible to speak of decep- 
tions and of not knowing the true feelings of others. We 
do not want our spouses to pretend to love us, nor our stu- 
dents to pretend to want to learn. We cannot speak of such 
deception in the case of acts that are only overt behaviors. 
A pitcher cannot pretend to throw a strike. 

Admittedly, some are satisfied with a show of affection 
(e.g., from a prostitute) or loyalty (from a sycophant), but 
the satisfaction they receive from this is ordinarily incom- 
plete, or else the recipient has deceived himself—has made 
himself forget that the prostitute’s signs of affection are 
occurring because he paid for them. Admittedly, behav- 
ior may matter on its own. People prefer a loving husband 
who cooks dinner to an equally loving husband who doesn’t. 
Finally, there is surely some truth in the saying, “Where 
the hand leads, the heart follows.” What begins as a po- 
lite show of affection in order to justify physical intimacy 
might turn into the real thing. However, these admissions 
recognize, even require, a distinction between the pretense 
and reality of certain inner states, which are often the true 
objects of our preference and desires. 

My argument so far implies that we could apply utilitar- 
ian calculus, and the exchange principle, to the satisfaction 
of these true desires, so long as they are not confused with 
their behavioral manifestations. Utilitarianism might jus- 
tify market-like transactions in which Dick gives Jane his 
true love in return for hers. 


Once again we come up against certain facts about hu- 
man nature. Just as our true preferences concern inner 
states rather than their outward manifestations, so it is a 
fact that these states cannot be turned on and off entirely 
at will. Some of these states are what Elster’? calls “essen- 
tially by-products.” If we want to bring them about, we 
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cannot aim directly at them. Most of the time, the best we 
can do is to set up the conditions under which they might 
occur ( e.g., dating as a condition for falling in love). Ar- 
guably, this limited control is a necessary property of the 
states we desire in others. If control were perfect, these 
states would not be as desired as they are (perhaps be- 
cause the supply would exceed the demand, if for no other 
reason). 


Once again, behaviorism has misled us, this time by as- 
suming that everything involved in a transaction or ex- 
change is ours to give or take freely, just as a pigeon may 
chose to peck a key or not. (Skinnerians would say that the 
relevant behavior is “under operant control.”) Nor can it 


be argued that behaviorism combines naturally with util- 
itarian assumptions as opposed to others. For example, a 
rights-based legal system could ignore inner states in deci- 
sions about sanctions. Such a system would be wrong for 


the same reason that the economic view Schwartz criticizes 
is wrong. 

I conclude that the principle of exchange is useless for 
many of our most important concerns. It does not follow 
from the basic assumptions of utilitarianism because it ig- 
nores, first, the fact that our preferences often involve inner 
states, not behaviors, and, second, the fact that our con- 
trol over these states is limited. Because of these limits, 
the exchange principle is of limited utility, so to speak, in 
maximizing utility. Market exchange may best be limited 
to those relatively few goods and behaviors where the be- 
haviorist assumptions apply, that is, consumer goods and 
services of the usual sort. If the market is to be defended 
at all as a basis of other human relationships, it must be 
by showing that it is better than the alternatives, despite 
these difficulties. 
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Critical And Intuitive Thinking 


So far, I have argued that the real problem is not in the 
utilitarian justification of the exchange principle as a full 
normative theory of human relationships, for the exchange 
principle cannot provide a full theory. (Only a behaviorist 
could think that it migut.) But we might apply utilitar- 
ianism directly to justify what we might call prostitution 
in the most general sense. Could it not be argued that 
people should make the kinds of exchanges at issue (e.g., 
weapons for hostages, lab space for credit) when utility is 
maximized? If so, this conclusion conflicts with our intu- 
itions and argues against the utilitarian use of the commen- 
surability (interval scale) assumptions. To deal with this 
problem, we need to step back a bit. 


Critical Vs. Intuitive Thinking 


Many of the conflicts between intuition and utilitari- 
anism can be understood in terms of Hare’s distinction 
between critical and intuitive moral thinking.’® Critical 
thinking is the application of utilitarian calculus to individ- 
ual acts and to the evaluation of moral rules to be followed 
at the intuitive level. Intuitive thinking is the following of 
moral rules and intuitions. 

Some of the rules to be followed at the intuitive level 
concern when to revert to the critical level. In general, the 
critical level should be avoided when miscalculation is likely 
and when it could lead to errors with serious consequences, 
or when there is strong temptation to rationalize action in 
one’s self-interest. For example, those contemplating polit- 
ical assassinations would do well to avoid critical reasoning; 
even though such acts may appear justified, the moral track 
record of people who have made such calculations is quite 
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poor. On the other hand, the critical level may be useful 
in the dispassionate analysis of public-policy questions in 
which one does not have a particular stake. 

Act-utilitarianism is defensible only at the critical 
level.'4 Assuming such a defense, the question of what rules 
should be followed at the intuitive level is still a question of 
design or invention. Different personal, material, and cul- 
tural circumstances may require different moral rules, dif- 
ferent ways of living. We may invent new moral rules, just 
as we invent new methods of communications or education. 
The success of our moral inventions are to be judged by 
utilitarianism applied to them at the critical level, but util- 
itarianism provides no procedure for invention itself. Most 
moral philosophies are meant for the intuitive level. They 
concern how we actually ought to live. 

The critical-intuitive distinction is illustrated in its han- 
dling of the classic dilemma in which you have an in- 
escapable choice between killing one person or letting ten 
others be killed by someone else. Here, killing through an 
act of commission violates a very strong intuitive principle. 
One’s role as a causal agent, one’s agency,'® is intuitively 
relevant. This intuitive principle conflicts with the princi- 
ple that one should save as many lives as possible, leading 
to the dilemma. The intuitive prohibition against active 
killing is clearly a good one to hold. It prevents killing, 
and if everyone held it, this kind of dilemma could not arise. 
Because it is a good intuitive rule, most of us have strong 
preferences not to violate it, and any violation would make 
us feel guilty. In this light, a person who declines to partic- 
ipate in killing on grounds of agency, when the preferences 
of others would be better satisfied if he did participate, is 
indulging a personal preference at the expense of others. 
This situation is complicated because this personal prefer- 
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ence arises from intuitive moral rules that are themselves 
worth following. None the less, a person who refuses to 
“get his hands dirty” for a good cause may be seen as self- 
indulgent. In the same way, so might the professor who 
refuses to pass the quarterback. 

An important feature of the critical-intuitive distinction 
is that critical thinking must deal with hypothetical exam- 
ples like this one, while intuitive principles need not, ex- 
actly because they are rare. Intuitive principle are meant to 
serve us is our ordinary lives, where such situations do not 
often arise. Hence, it is easy to find conflicts between our 
moral intuitions and the dictates of critical moral thinking 
for hypothetical examples. 


Purity Of Practices 


Schwartz’s recommendations draw heavily on MaclIn- 
tyre’s idea of practices.'® A practice is a culturally-defined 
domain of activity that sets its own standards. Examples 
are cooking, chess, sports, education, science, music, com- 
merce, citizenship, and friendship. Once people are initi- 
ated into a practice, they take the goals of that practice as 
their own goals. When they import the goals of some other 
practice, the original practice is weakened. Thus, the sci- 
entific pursuit of truth (a goal of science) is weakened when 
a scientist distorts his results for material gain (a goal of 
some other sort of practice). The practice of education is 
weakened when professors give passing grades to athletes 
who don’t otherwise deserve them. 

Schwartz argues that the purity of practices ought to 
be preserved. His criticism of modern U.S. society is that 
certain standards of the market—particularly the goal of 
getting the most gain for the least sacrifice—are infiltrating 
other practices and weakening them (see III, pg. 131) Util- 
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itarianism also weakens practices because it permits their 
rules to be violated when utility is maximized by doing so. 

This argument asserts that we should follow “lexical 
rules,” that is, rules in .vhich one consideration is given 
absolute priority over another. Such rules lead to ludicrous 
consequences when applied in hypothetical probabilistic sit- 
uations or situations in which many people are involved.” 
For example, suppose that the issue were not whether to 
fail a particular quarterback but whether to give professors 
enough discretion so that some professor, some year, might 
give a free point or two in order to see the team win. If 
we were to give academics absolute priority over sports, we 
would make sure that professors are prohibited from read- 
ing the campus newspaper lest they find out what their 
students do outside their classes. 

We may conclude that Schwartz’s principle of purity 
cannot be maintained at the critical level. Let us therefore 
treat it as an intuitive principle. Here, there are strong ar- 
guments for it. Practices are institutions (like the idea of 
promise keeping) that benefit us all. Impurity sets a prece- 
dent for future violation (by the violator or others), and 
the long-run benefits of the practice may be weakened or 
jeopardized. The disutility of such weakening is only rarely 
compensated by other gains, so the purity principle usually 
coincides with the dictates of critical analysis. Moreover, 
violations of the purity principle may occur in just those 
cases in which critical thinking should be avoided: where 
self-interest is involved, etc. 

However, these arguments might not be decisive. An 
alternative intuition is that some of our practices are, in a 
sense, too pure. Baron proposed an idea of it simple moral 
systems, in which people wall off the moral part of their life 
from the rest.1® Outside of a few specifically moral habits 
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such as giving to charity and going to church, many peo- 
ple limit moral consideration to a list of prohibitions, e.g., 
those against cheating or stealing. Such prohibitions are 
often found within practices such as commerce or science. 
In these contexts, however, they represent only a minimal 
effort to incorporate moral standards into the practices. It 
may be argued, for example, that scientists ought to pay 
more attention to the potential consequences of their work 
when they choose a problem to work on. For example, 
the successful study of lasers seems likely to lead to mixed 
blessings, while the study of immune reactions is likely to 
lead to pure ones. 


The decision between these two intuitions is a question of 
which does better in our world. It has been argued (against 
my view) that the importation of moral considerations into 
science will open the floodgates to all sorts of other “non- 
scientific” considerations such as individual financial gain, 


governmental use of science policy to remedy racial injus- 
tice, etc. Ultimately, it is argued, the institution of science 
will crack or crumble, so that it is unable to serve its most 
unique purpose, the search for truth. Such a consequence 
would be bad by any theory. At issue is whether this risk 
is sufficiently great. 


A reply to this argument is that it is impossible in to- 
day’s society to convince people to maintain the purity of 
institutions at all costs except through a kind of brainwash- 
ing, unless they themselves understand the moral justifica- 
tion of our rules at the critical level.1? Given such under- 
standing, the importation of moral considerations into the 
standard of other practices is easily justified at the critical 
level, and it poses little danger of inspiring the importation 
of other destructive considerations, insofar as it will also be 
clear that such importation cannot be critically justified. 
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If Schwartz is correct in his argument about appropri- 
ate intuitive rules, it may be best to assume as an intu- 
itive precept that there is no useful common coin, no com- 
mensurability, and no such thing as utility, even if, at the 
critical level, people might admit that these precepts are 
wrong. Indeed, we admire people who seem to adopt pre- 
cisely such precepts: the explorer who perseveres despite 
the risk to his men, the professor who fails the quarterback 
(who is one point short of passing). Such people typically 
do not defend their actions in terms of utility maximiza- 
tion (although they might, if they were to consider weak- 
ening an institution as a consequence of giving in). Rather, 
they argue that academic standards, for example, are not 
commensurable with the standards of sports, and there- 
fore these standards must not under any circumstances be 
traded off with any other standards must not under any cir- 
mumstances be traded off with any other standards.. Even 
if such an argument is wrong, it might be best for all if 
people believed it. 

My reply is, again, that such an argument is not be- 
lievable. Incommensurability does not imply that one set 
of considerations should be given priority over another. It 
implies that it is impossible to say which of two considera- 
tions should be prior in general or in a given case. Those 
who argue that a human life cannot be given a monetary 
value must give some further justification if they want to 
argue—as the utilitarian can—that the life in question is 
worth more than the money. (A utilitarian can even main- 
tain that any life is worth more than all the money in the 
world, if he really believes it.) 


In sum the critical arguments against the intuitive prin- 
ciple of purity are apparent to thoughtful people in our 
society. Hence, it is essentially impossible to convince peo- 
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ple that they ought to follow lexical rules or preserve per- 
fect purity. Any attempt to build an intuitive moral theory 
on the belief in utter incommensurability of different values 
will not work. Moreover, even if people could be convinced, 
should educators withhold critical arguments in order to 
insure that their students have appropriate (but possibly 
wrong) beliefs? Such a stance would seem to contaminate 
the practice of education. Put another way, the utility of 
the open search for enlightenment is too high for it to be 
intentionally subverted. 


Commensurability: Further Issues 


Some further arguments for commensurability at the 
critical level may be made. There are two issues: com- 
mensurability across people and commensurability across 
domains of activity such as practices, i.e., commensurabil- 
ity across different goals, within or across individuals. If 
inter-domain comparison is impossible, then interpersonal 
comparison is generally impossible as well, since different 
people may be involved in different domains of activity. 

Clearly, inter-domain comparison is difficult. It is dif- 
ficult to compare the harm done to sports by failing the 
quarterback and the harm done to the academic enterprise 
by passing him. But it need not be impossible. 

We may put this difficulty in perspective by considering 
the fact that many other comparisons are difficult although 
possible. It is somewhat difficult to compare the difference 
in brightness between a 75 watt bulb and a 100 watt bulb 
to the difference between a 25 watt bulb and a 40 watt 
bulb, and it is more difficult to compare the difference in 
brightness of two lights with the difference in loudness of 
two tones. However (practical problems aside), so long as 
it is possible to elicit repeated judgments, so that the vari- 
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ability averages out, and so long as it is possible to define 
a relevant context for eliciting the judgment, comparisons 
like these may be meaningfully made. 

Note that the difficulty of inter-domain comparisons is 
often exaggerated by the use of poorly specified examples. 
For example, it may be argued that it is difficult to decide 
whether to give $50 to charity or go out to dinner.” This 
example does not specify which charity, how needy that 
charity is at the time, how much we have given to charity 
recently, which restaurant, how long it has been since we 
have gone out to dinner, etc. There are many ways of filling 
in these details so that the choice would not be difficult at 
‘all. The appearance of difficulty in comparison may result 
largely from ambiguities in the states (or differences) being 
compared. 


The fact is that we make inter-domain comparisons all 
the time through our decisions. We do, for example, make 


choices between personal relationships and careers when 
we decline (or accept) a job because we want to stay with 
(or are willing to leave) a potential spouse. Often such 
choices are painful and difficult, both because they involve 
uncertainties and because of the essential difficulty of inter- 
domain comparison. We worry that if we take the job, it 
will not turn out well, or that if we decline it, the rela- 
tionship will not work out. But we do decide, sometimes 
easily. 

The cases in which people feel most resistant to making 
inter-domain tradeoffs seem to be those in which they see 
one of the two domains as much more important. Some op- 
ponents of abortion regard human life as so important that 
they are unwilling to trade it for any benefit even when the 
life is itself of questionable status. Although such unwill- 
ingness may be defended. through some sort of argument 
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about incommensurability, this is not the only defense. An 
alternative defense (as noted earlier) is that the domains 
are in fact commensurable and that the life domain has 
so much more importance than any other (in terms of the 
common measure) that no amount of benefit on other di- 
mensions is equal to the value of a single life. This is be- 
cause the other dimensions are inherently bounded on the 
scale of importance. The critical test of such a belief would 
involve the choice of actions that might cause an abortion 
with some very low probability, e.g., a medical treatment 
for a dangerous brain infection in the mother, which would 
increase the probability of miscarriage by .00001. If an 
opponent of abortion assents to such a treatment, he is im- 
plicitly accepting commensurability, and the possibility of 
a tradeoff.”! 

If inter-domain comparison is possible, we may ask 
whether interpersonal comparison is possible as well. Many 
arguments for such comparisons have been made,” (see IV, 
page 131) but perhaps one more thing needs to be pointed 
out. If we did not implicitly make such comparisons, we 
would not be able to judge that any distribution of goods 
is too extreme. We would not be able to say that one per- 
son is so much richer than another that the world would 
be a better place if the former were $100 poorer and the 
latter $100 richer. Such a claim involves an interpersonal 
comparison of differences. In fact, we make these kinds of 
statements all the time. Although interpersonal compari- 
son is difficult, it does seem to be possible. 


Summary 


The principle of exchange seems to be limited in its ap- 
plication, and it cannot serve as a link between utilitari- 
anism and the idea of a market for interpersonal relations. 
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Our preferences concern the inner states of other people as 
well as their overt behavior. The neglect of this aspect of 
our preferences is a result of the coupling of utilitarianism 
with behaviorism. The problem is thus behaviorism, not 
consequentialism. 

It might be argued that commensurability is wrong be- 
cause it sanctions impure practices - aside from any princi- 
ple of exchange. In reply, it may be argued that the prin- 
ciple of purity is an intuitive one, which must be justified 
at a higher level. At the intuitive level, the purity principle 
competes with the view that practices are in some cases too 
pure already, and that blind purity cannot be maintained 
without educational deception. 

The apparent difficulty of making tradeoffs among dif- 
ferent kinds of consequences is a problem in practice, not 
a problem in principle. The difficulty may indeed justify 
certain prescriptive rules, but a blanket prohibition against 
impure practices would seem to require considerable de- 
fense. 
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FEES 


I. Utility is not always defined in terms of preference satisfaction, al- 
though most recent versions of utilitarianism have adopted this view, e.g., 
Hare. I shall assume here that other versions of utilitarianism may be 
translated into this one. 

II. A free market will generally fail to maximize utility, for a variety of 
reasons, e.g.: it does not provide a mechanism for helping the poor (who 
might gain much utility at a small cost to others), it fails by itself to insure 
cooperative behavior (from which all might benefit), and it provides no 
protection against irrational neglect of future preference of participants or 
their progeny. However, these issues are not in dispute, but rather the 
claim that utilitarianism justifies the market, other things equal. 
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III. Interestingly, the practice of the market itself is undermined by 
excessive reliance on this goal, for it has other standards, such as accurate 
representation of one’s goods and adherence to one’s word. 

IV. Some would allow abortion only when it is an unintended or un- 
desired risk (see Foot, “Abortion”). As a basis for making decisions (as 
opposed to a basis for evaluating the decision maker), the role of inten- 


tion seems justifiable only prescriptively (not normatively). See Baron, 
“Tradeoffs.” 
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SOME DISUTILITIES OF UTILITY 


If a man does away with his traditional way of 
living and throws away his good customs, he had 
better first make certain that he has something 


of value to replace them. 
-Basuto Proverb 


We are all familiar with the ideology of the free mar- 
ket that has been a part of life and lore in this culture 
since Adam Smith. If people are left alone to exchange in 
a free and competitive market, all exchanges will be wel- 
fare improving for both parties, that is, all exchanges will 
be Pareto efficient. Indeed, it is claimed that under condi- 
tions of perfect competition, collective welfare will be max- 
imized. With demand driving prices and production, all 
markets will clear. People will get the goods they want at 
the prices they want; there will be producer for every thing 
desired. The invisible hand of market competition gently 
choreographs the chaotic desires and skiiis of uncoordinated 
individuals into a perfectly synchronous dance. Not only 
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that, but no attempt to guide the market by restraining 
production schedules or influencing prices can improve on 
the collective welfare produced by free market activity; any 
restraint of trade will make someone worse off. 

We are all also familiar with the various reasons why re- 
ality doesn’t quite match this free market ideology. Com- 
petition isn’t perfect. Wages and prices are sticky. Infor- 
mation is incomplete. Changes take time. So, in practice, 
the free-market doesn’t quite maximize collective welfare. 
As a current fan of the free market, George Will, puts it, 
“The market delivers rough justice. The welfare state takes 
the roughness out of the justice.”! 

Because the market doesn’t function perfectly, any as- 
sessment of social welfare must be concerned with deter- 
mining just how close to perfection the market comes. 
Mostly, the focus of this kind of assessment has been on 
the production and distribution of goods that are obviously 
economic, that is, goods that the market was essentially 
invented for. The question that is asked is whether that 
market is the most efficient device for producing and dis- 
tributing these kinds of goods. Lost in the shuffle is an- 
other, subtler but no less important, question about the 
market and social welfare. Does putting traditionally non- 
economic goods on the market increase or decrease social 
welfare? If the market is the best way to handle economic 
goods, the question naturally arises as to whether it might 
also be the best way to handle non-economic ones. 

Utilitarianism is a general theory of social welfare; it 
is not restricted to market transactions for goods. If it is 
a general theory, it must be able to speak to choices and 
actions that are not, strictly speaking market activities. In- 
deed, it must be able to find a way to compare utilities of 
market activities with utilities of non-market activities, or 
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to compare the market and non-market utilities of a single 
activity. So, for example, in choosing a place to hold a wed- 
ding reception, a couple might be in a position to trade off 
the price of goods and services—market utilities—with con- 
venience of location that would allow loved ones to attend. 
New Yorkers could probably get a good deal on reception 
if it were held at a restaurant in Des Moines, though the 
choice of location might limit the number of invited guests 
who showed up. Similarly, but less frivolously, in organizing 
a work environment, an employer might have to trade off 
capital costs of making the environment reasonably pleas- 
ant and safe with the desire to make a large profit. 


Given that assessments such as these must often be 
made, there is something to be said for finding a way to 
make them with precision and consistency. The best way 
to do this, of course, is to find a common scale on which to 
assess the net utilities of all actions. If there is a common 
scale, one avoids comparisons of things that seems on the 
surface to be incomparable. The most obvious candidate 
for a common scale is money. Goods have a dollar value; 
services are easily given a dollar value. It is not such a big 
step to estimate dollar values for things that are not nor- 
mally bought or sold; one can assess market opportunity - 
costs that non-market activities entail, and use these to es- 
timate the market value of these activities. The temptation 
to do this is very strong, for several reasons. First, almost 
all transactions have their non-economic components, and 
this becomes increasingly true as our economy shifts from 
the production and sale of goods to the production and 
sale of services. Second, as pointed out several years ago 
by Hirsch, increasing societal affluence tends to push more 
and more activities that were once non-economic onto the 
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market.? And third, some economists, who aspire to an eco- 
nomic theory of everything, are already doing it anyway.® 

When some common scale is found for comparing the 
costs and benefits of market and (previously) non-market 
goods and services, we say that the various goods and ser- 
vices are commensurable. Commensurability means in ef- 
fect that everything has its price. To the romantic who 
screams hysterically at the car manufacturer who refuses 
to install air bags that “you can’t put a price on human 
life!,” the simple answer is “yes you can, and insurance 
companies, hospitals, car manufacturers and the like rou- 
tinely do.” Not only does life have a price, but so do love, 
commitment, patriotism, honesty, integrity, courage and 
loyalty. Each of these virtues has a price in two senses. 
First, each virtue has the price that it would take to get 
someone to give it up. And second, each virtue has the 
price that retaining it costs in lost opportunities. 

In my recent book,‘ I identified a phenomenon called 
“economic imperialism,”* which is the spread of economic 
considerations and calculations to previously non-economic 
spheres of life. I suggested that the homogenization of eco- 
nomic and non-economic aspects of life into an overall as- 
sessment of utility was undermining and eroding impor- 
tant social institutions like marriage, education, scholarly 
inquiry, and loyalty. I further suggested that were this pro- 
cess to continue, the market system itself and the frame- 
work of political democracy in which it thrives would be 
under seige. I regard the current rash of crime within the 
investment community, spying for cash within the military, 
and secret execution of United States foreign policy by pri- 
vate citizens as symptomatic of what economic imperialism 
inspired by commensurability can and will bring. Thus, I 
argue in the book that customary barriers between spheres 
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of social life should be strengthened,® that market trans- 
actions in certain kinds of goods and services should be 
blocked, and that principles of incommensurability or in- 
comparability between different kinds of goods should be 
retained. 

In “Utility, Exchange and Commensurability” (pg. 111), 
and in a previous paper,’ Jonathan Baron provides 
thoughtful and persuasive arguments that commensurabil- 
ity among market and non-market goods and activities is 
not only possible, but reasonable and even necessary. Con- 
sider some examples. Should we spend a million dollars on 
a single life-saving operation, or should we use it to buy 
books for an inner city school? Life is priceless, one might 
argue. But suppose the chance that the operation will suc- 
ceed is 0.5? How about 0.01? How about 0.00001? Is there 
any probability small enough to induce the most commit- 
ted life-preserver to spend the million dollars in some other 
way? There must be. Or suppose a death-proof car could 
be built for $50,000. Should the government subsidize its 
production so that everyone can have one? Suppose that 
rather than being death-proof, it simply cuts the chances 
of death in half? By 1%? By .0000001%? Again there 
must be some probability at which one says that it just 
isn’t worth the cost. If these examples are not compelling, 
here is one, from Baron, that is irresistible (to me a least). 
Have we ever asked a friend to drive a few blocks out of her 
way on the way home from work to run an errand for us? 
If so, we have asked her to risk her life (every extra block 
in a care is an extra risk of fatal accident) for our mere 
convenience. If this doesn’t represent a trade-off among 
“incommensurables,” then nothing does. 


So commensurability is inevitable, says Baron. The real 
problems with routine, broad scale, cross-category utility 
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comparisons lie elsewhere. First, they lie in an implicit, 
but mistaken, behaviorism that most versions of utilitar- 
ianism carry along with them. And second, they lie in 
failures to distinguish critical from intuitive (or normative 
from prescriptive) aspects of decision making. 

I think that Baron is correct. I think that there are no 
real incommensurabilities, that intuitive and critical moral 
thinking must be distinguished, and that much of what is 
wrong with bringing market, utilitarian calculation to pre- 
viously non-market domains is the fault of misapplication 
of technique (to behavior rather than underlying intention.) 
The arguments in my book for incommensurabilities, or for 
distinct economic and non-economic domains are not log- 
ical; they are prudential. ‘The substance of my argument 
is that the process affects the product. As people come 
to make such comparisons as a matter of course, the non- 
economic activities will change their character, and slowly 
become indistinguishable from the services that we are all 
accustomed to paying for. In other words, licensing inter- 
domain assessments of utility greases a slippery slope that 
is steeper than I think Baron appreciates. I will discuss 
each of Baron’s major points and indicate why even if they 
are acknowledged utilitarianism has inherent “disutilities” 
that pose a serious threat to social life. 


Behaviorism and Utilitarianism 


Baron correctly argues that behaviorist assumptions are 
often an unnecessary and inappropriate accompaniment to 
utilitarianism. When we bring a once non-market relation 
like marriage onto the market, providing literal marriage 
contracts in place of metaphorical ones, whether or not this 
will harm or commercialize the institution of marriage will 
depend on the terms of the contract, and not the contract 
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itself. If the terms are behavioral, with cooking, cleaning, 
shopping, and financial responsibilities specified along with 
sexual and other entitlements, then indeed, it is a short step 
until the marriage contract becomes just like any other. If 
however, what is specified in the contract are the inten- 
tions, motives and emotions that lie beneath the actions— 
care, concern and love—then there is no reason to think 
that marriage on the market need be any different from 
marriage off the market. Similar things can be said of con- 
tractual relationships between doctor and patient, lawyer 
and client, teacher and student, and professor and univer- 
sity. So long as the terms of the contract specify intentions 
rather than actions—to heal, to protect legal rights to ed- 
ucate, to pursue knowledge-there is no reason why explicit 
market considerations should sully these professional ac- 
tivities and relations. The implicit behaviorist assumption 
that what we really want from one another are expressions 
of underlying intentions and motives and not the inten- 
tions and motives themselves is false. Indeed, often just 
the reverse is true; we are interested in the expressions just 
because of what they reveal of underlying intentions. 


Baron’s point is that as long as people remember what 
really matters in social relations, we will not have to 
worry about utilitarian, contractual, relations changing 
their character. Indeed, Baron observes, there seems to 
be a built-in check on people’s likelihood to “contract out” 
their motivational and emotional states. The check is that 
people have very imperfect control over motivational and 
emotional states. They can’t deliver love, care, concern, 
anger, jealousy, and the like in measured quantities on de- 
mand. Many of these states are essentially by-products of 
other activities that establish the conditions to bring them 
about.® So a rigorous utilitarian calculus of social relations 
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that is based on motivational and emotional states may not 
be possible. More to the present point, market exchange 
may be utterly unsuitable for commodities of this sort. 


I think that Baron here makes the mistake of underesti- 
mating the extent to which people adapt to the social con- 
ditions to which they are exposed. Think about the labor 
contract. Why does an employer hire workers rather than 
just contracting out for specific services the way he might 
hire a plumber or carpenter to work on the remodeling of 
his home? One reason for hiring laborers is that what one 
is hiring is flexibility, loyalty and commitment. The em- 
ployer wants someone who will be there to do whatever is 
needed whenever it is needed. But can this sort of thing 
be hired? No doubt, this kind of loyalty once went with 
the job. But to think it still does is ludicrous. Employees 
nowadays who show the kind of devotion that the employer 
once could take for granted are regarded either as crazy or 
as company spies. As Hirsch put it, “The more that is in 
the contracts, the less can be expected without them. The 
more you write it down, the less is taken—or expected— 
on trust.” So rewriting the marriage contract to specify 
love, care and concern rather than cooking, cleaning and 
sex might solve the behaviorist problem, and substitute 
another in its place. 


Furthermore, in an illuminating study of airline stew- 
ardesses, Hochschild has looked closely at the inner life of 
people who trade on outward manifestations of inner mo- 
tivational and emotional states of just the kind that Baron 
says we really care about.!° We all appreciate stewardesses 
who show a genuine concern for our welfare. Airline com- 
panies know this, and train stewardesses to “care” for a liv- 
ing. Thus, they create the “managed heart”—the meting 
out of empathy and friendship on demand in carefully mea- 
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sured quantities. This represents the commercialization of 
just those inner states that Baron regards as more or less 
protected from market exchange by our inability to con- 
trol them perfectly. As our society moves more and more 
into services and out of manufacturing, we can expect more 
and more people to have jobs like the jobs of stewardesses. 
Once this happens, the important distinction Baron wants 
to make between motives, emotions and intentions on the 
one hand and actions on the other will disappear. Instead, 
we will need a distinction between instrumental motives, 
intentions and emotions and genuine ones. Not only is this 
a hard distinction for outside observers to make, but it 
turns out to be a hard distinction for the emotion purvey- 
ors themselves to make. One of Hochschild’s most signif- 
icant observations was a report from stewardesses of loss 
of authenticity; a loss of self. If you sell yourself for long 
enough, when you finally get around to displaying the “real 
you,” there’s no one home to display. 


Intuitive and Critical Thinking 


The failure to distinguish critical from intuitive think- 
ing (or, in Baron’s 1986 paper,‘normative from prescrip- 
tive) leads to the second problem that is mistakenly at- 
tributed to commensurability. Intuitive thinking is think- 
ing based upon moral rules and intuitions. It allows us to 
make moral choices quickly (and mostly accurately) under 
conditions when the luxury of careful reflection is not avail- 
able. Thus, for example, we seem to have a moral rule or 
intuition that distinguishes commission from omission, so 
that acting to cause the death of one person is worse than 
failing to act and causing the death of several. Incommen- 
surabilities may be absolutely essential as heuristics or rules 
of thumb under these conditions. Whole classes of consid- 
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erations are simply removed categorically at a time or place 
when we couldn’t really give them their due anyway. 

However, it is important that while moral rules gener- 
ally lead us in the right direction, they do not always do 
so. They sometimes lead us astray, and there must be some 
other mode of moral judgment that allows us to catch these 
mistakes and if possible improve our rules so that the mis- 
takes become less likely. We should not be resorting to 
rules of thumb under conditions in which careful reflection 
is possible. It is under conditions when critical thinking oc- 
curs that people must be able to see and evaluate possible 
tradeoffs between categories that their intuitions suggest 
are incommensurable. 

I believe that Baron’s distinction between critical and 
intuitive moral thinking is an important one. It has been 
known at least since Aristotle that it is hard for people 
consistently to be good. In Nichomachean Ethic, Aristotle 
suggests that what makes it possible for people to be good 
most of the time is the moral education they receive in 
various social institutions like the family and the school—not 
moral education in the abstract, but in the concrete. People 
are taught quite specifically how to act in the various social 
settings they are likely to encounter in daily life. These 
habitual moral acts, or intuitions are what provide the raw 
materials for genuine moral reflection when new situations 
are encountered. 

However, there are many problems that making this 
distinction between intuitive and critical thinking doesn’t 
solve. When should people engage in critical rather than 
intuitive or formulaic thinking? Should they use their in- 
tuitions or their critical faculties to make this determina- 
tion? We might imagine that when two alternative actions 
involve outcomes that are clearly incommensurable at an 
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intuitive level, moral rules or formulas will not be engaged 
and critical thinking will occur, as Baron recommends. But 
what happens after such bouts of critical thinking have oc- 
curred on several different occasions? Doesn’t comparison 
of alternatives that began as intuitively incommensurable 
start to seem easy and natural? Don’t formulas start to 
emerge? No doubt many lieutenants agonized the first time 
they sent young recruits on missions that involved a high 
risk of life for the potential gain of a little insignificant 
ground. But the second time it was easier, and the fifth 
time it was automatic. The point here is that the intu- 
itiveness of a moral decision is the result of the kinds of 
decisions people have practice with. As they have practice 
with, say, decisions between life and property, making them 
gets less and less reflective, easier and easier. It seems too 
me that the phenomenon that I referred to as “economic 
imperialism”! is precisely that comparisons between mar- 


ket and non-market aspects of goods or services become 
easier and easier to make, until eventually, the distinction 
between them disappears. 


Furthermore, there are what might be called “second- 
order” considerations concerning the activation of our crit- 
ical faculties that are problematic. When we are reflecting, 
what kinds of things should we consider? Baron writes ap- 
provingly of what is called “multi-attribute utility theory” 
or MAUT.’? It is, in effect, a procedure for considering and 
weighting several aspects of a decision before making it, 
and as such, it is certainly an improvement on narrower 
techniques for assessing utility. Within the framework of 
something like MAUT, to say that different aspects of a 
decision are incommensurable (for example, that life has 
no price) would be in effect to give one dimension or aspect 
of the decision infinite weight. But even if we are carefully 
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and conscientiously using MAUT, how many attributes of 
a decision should we assess, and which ones? What are 
the relevant attributes after all? I would suggest that this 
is the decision-theoretic version of Goodman’s “new riddle 
of induction.”’* The world doesn’t come in unproblematic 
categories. Decision possibilities don’t come in unproblem- 
atic attributes. The problem of identifying attributes is 
largely solved for us by habits that permit us to divide the 
world into incommensurable categories. There may be no 
logical necessity to those categories, but there is enormous 
practical utility to them. Without them, critical thinking 
of the sort Baron advocates would be paralyzed; it could 
never get off the ground. This identifies something of a 
paradox. For critical thinking to occur, some categories 
must be accepted out of habit or tradition. As critical 
thinking develops, these habitual or traditional categories 
are scrutinized, and conceivably challenged. If they are suc- 


cessfully challenged, future critical thinking becomes more 
difficult, unless new categories take their place. Critical 
thinking is the enemy of tradition. This obvious fact we 
have always known. But it cannot occur in the absence of 
tradition. This fact is less obvious, but no less a fact. 


The same kind of point can be made about the discovery 
that human decision making is dramatically affected by the 
way in which problems and options are framed.'* The focus 
of this research conducted by Kahnehan & Tversky, thus 
far has been on the demonstrable irrationalities of choice 
that induced frames of various sorts can reveal. But what 
is even more striking to me is how decisions would be ut- 
terly impossible without the imposition of frames. Suppose 
you win $1000 in the lottery. How many different things 
can you do with $1000? How many different kinds of things 
can you do with it? How do you even begin the process of 
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critical thinking without something to constrain the pos- 
sibilities about which you reflect? Baron, in this Journal 
suggests in discussing a similar example of mine from my 
book that “the difficulty of inter-domain comparison is of- 
ten exaggerated by the use of poorly specified examples.” 
(p. 126) Having to decide what to do with $1000 would 
surely count as a poorly specified example. The critical 
thing to realize however is that further specification must 
come from somewhere. My suggestion is that it comes from 
the categories or frames that we impose on our experience. 
In effect, commensurability erodes these frames, by placing 
all aspects of life into a single, undifferentiated one. 

It is interesting that sometimes framing effects of the 
sort studied by Kahneman and Tversky are described as 
“redescriptions of the same choices.” The idea is that there 
is some context-free, or frame-neutral way to specify what 
the options objectively are, and that framing is just the dis- 
tortion or obfuscation of objective reality. I think this view 
is mistaken. Instead, I think that frames are absolutely 
essential components of the meaning people give to the op- 
tions they face, so that changing frames doesn’t obscure 
reality, it changes reality. What this implies is that a com- 
plete description of the choices a person faces can not be 
given unless the decision frame is a part of the description. 
This point is allied to Baron’s critique of the behaviorist 
baggage that most applications of utilitarianism seem mis- 
takenly to carry along with them. Just as in social relations 
it is not the behavior itself, but what it represents—what 
it means—that matters, so it is with most of the choices 
we face. And frames have an enormous and ineliminable 
impact on meaning. 

For the reasons just sketched, I believe that Baron is 
too sanguine in thinking that by restricting inter-domain 
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comparisons of utility to times of critical thinking we can 
protect non-market domains of life from taking on a mer- 
cantile cast. But on the other hand, Baron expresses well 
the alternative danger. If people preserve the various cat- 
egorical distinctions to which they are accustomed, they 
may succeed in isolating moral considerations completely 
from any practical day-to-day decision making. For such 
people, moral judgement is reserved for Sunday in church, 
for commentary on the behavior of public figures, and for 
a small list of behavioral prohibitions. It makes no contact 
at all with the routine conduct of ones business or social 
relations. We use the word “hypocrite” to identify peo- 
ple who are pious and God-fearing on Sunday and ruthless 
and deceitful at all other times. An alternative description 
that I may implicitly be condoning would merely describe 
such people as keeping the various domains of their lives 
distinct. 


In making my arguments for maintaining distinct do- 
mains, I relied on MaclIntyre’s concept of a “practice” to 
help us decide which domains of life are worth preserving 
and which are not.!° I think that morality is not itself a 
practice. Instead, it is a characteristic of (some) practition- 
ers. 


Moral concern and evaluation are virtues—traits of char- 
acter that people bring with them from one practice or do- 
main to the next, even if the moral decisions they make may 
be highly domain specific. People who regard moral reflec- 
tion as itself a practice have just got it wrong, and must 
be reeducated. The same applies to people who engage in 
practices that involve other people (like, for example, social 
science), and think that these practices can be kept free of 
moral reflection. As Baron indicates, it is a moral decision, 
and a mistaken one, to keep morality out of one’s social 
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scientific inquiry. So while I am suggesting that the carv- 
ing of life into spheres or domains is essential, I am also 
suggesting that we do the carving well or badly. 


Summary 


Free market ideologues suggest that the market is the 
way for individuals to maximize utility and for society to 
maximize social welfare. Though traditionally the market 
has been reserved for economic goods and services, in re- 
cent years, aspects of life that have typically been regarded 
as non-economic have started to appear on the market. In a 
recent book, I argued that such “economic imperialism,” in 
which all aspects of life are treated as commensurable and 
measured by a common economic standard, is a threat to 
our economic, social and political well-being.'® Baron sug- 
gests that while my argument may be correct, the problems 
I identify derive from misuse of interdomain comparisons 
of utility, rather than from the very attempt to make such 
comparisons. I suggest here that while Baron is correct in 
principle that interdomain comparisons of utility are ap- 
propriate, in practice the wide-scale embrace of such com- 
parisons greases a slippery slope at the bottom of which 
lies a single, undifferentiated market in which everything 
may be traded. 
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